
First Seabee to Ronkin: First production Seabee amphibian to be rolled off the Republic Aviation Corp. line 
at the Farmingdale, L. I. plant has been delivered to Tex Rankin, president of Rank in Aviation Industries, 
Tulare, Calif. Above: Alfred Marchev, Republic president (left), and Gordon Sleeper, sales manager (extreme 
right), deliver the plane to Rankin, Seabee distributor in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Nevada, 
and his partner, Robert S. Norswing. The two West Coast men planned to fly four-place 215 hp. plane direct 
to the Pacific Northwest and California, conducting high altitude tests enroute. 
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For safer flight 
the world over ... 
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On planes spanning continents and oceans . . ■ 
flying through rarefied atmosphere . . . Kidde- 
engineered equipment and devices help to main- 
tain new standards of safety. Kidde invites 
inquiries from aircraft manufacturers and trans- 
port companies on any of the types of equipment 
described below. 
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Extinguishing Systems— engineered for require- 
ments of specific planes— discharge fast-acting 
carbon dioxide to smother engine blazes. 

Portable Extinguishers provide supplementary fire 
protection in cabins, baggage and cargo compart- 

Smoke Detectors give quick warning of incipient 
fires in baggage or cargo compartments. Systems 
or Portables extinguish the blaze. 


'0/v 

Impact Switches act when a plane crash-lands— 
shut off electrically controlled fuel and oil lines, 
turn on carbon dioxide extinguishing system — 
automatically. 

Oxygen Cylinders in pressurized cabins provide a 

failure of supercharging equipment. 

Packaged Power operates landing gear or brakes if 
hydraulic system fails. Kidde cylinders of com- 
pressed air or carbon dioxide provide the power. 

Inflation Gear safeguards passengers and crew 
after a forced landing at sea. Life vests, belts, rafts 
and boats can all be inflated by carbon dioxide 
stored in Kidde cartridges or cylinders— released 
by Kidde valves. 
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EXIT McCARRAN?— Determined Pat McCarran, co- 
author of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and author 
of the billion dollar airport bill, untiring champion of 
Pan American Airways' All American Flag Line legisla- 
tion, will be jostled out of the Senate’s inner circle on 
aviation matters in the next session, it appears. Under 
the Congressional Reorganization Act, senators will be 
limited to two committee posts. McCarran now is ex- 
pected to select assignments on the Judiciary Committee, 
of which he is chairman, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee — two of the Senate’s most powerful groups. 
This would mean he would give up membership on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee which will 
take over jurisdiction of all transportation next session. 


SHIFTS IN COMMITTEES— The limitation of sena- 
tors to two committees will bring junior members of the 
two old Senate commerce committees to the top in the 
merged Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Most of the senior members the airlines have known 
will choose memberships on other committees. The 
three senators likely to rank immediately under Bailey, 
slated for chairman, are W. Lee (Pappy Pass the Bis- 
cuits) O'Daniel of Texas, who so far has shown no in- 
terest in aviation; John McClellan, of Texas, staunch 
supporter of the "community company" proposal; and 
Warren Magnuson of Washington, strong supporter of 
the Administration’s regulated competition for interna- 


CAB KEEPS UP THE PACE— The Board’s general 
speed-up in handling route cases keeps up its pace, with 
current emphasis on expediting area proceedings. In 
brief, here’s the prospect for coming weeks. Board 
members are studying the North Central States and 
Texas-Oklahoma area cases. Decision in the former 
should be out in a few weeks. It is pointed out that the 
New England decision was released 5'/2 months after 
the proceeding was submitted to the Board. The North 
Central time should be less than four, although it covers 
more applications. The South Atlantic route decision, 
which reached the White House advocating PCA, now 
is expected "shortly.” It was stalled by President Truman 
and was returned to CAB for certain changes. 


AIR POWER LEAGUE PUBLICITY— Tax problems 
of the Air Power League were brought into the open 
by ex-Admiral Hart, retiring senator. He asserted that 
(1) the APL is the AAF masquerading in civvies, and 
that the executive vice president (Jacob Smart) poses 
as a civilian although he is still a regular army officer 
and carried on the roster as assigned to Gen. Eaker’s 
office, attached to the League; (2) the League was 


granted tax exemption on the ground that it would not 
attempt to influence legislation and then voted to spend 
S50,000 campaigning for a single department of nation- 
al defense. APL is also undergoing close scrutiny by the 
Treasury Department. 

MORE LONG RANGE AAF— Strategic Air Com- 
mand will be making the headlines aplenty in coming 
months. Few realize its importance as the backbone of 
U. S. air power. It will be built up in the immediate 
future to a strength of 21 very heavy bombardment 
groups, 12 very long range fighter groups, and three 
very long reconnaissance groups. SAC will use the Con- 
solidated B-36 as its principal bomber. 

SYMINGTON AND THE FUTURE— W. Stuart 
Symington, the dashing assistant secretary of War for 
Air, is considered by many Pentagon denizens as the 
most likely to suceed of the various candidates for the 
job of Secretary of Air, if and when the assignment 
materializes. AAF officers were gratified at Symington’s 
Detroit speech several weeks ago, his first vigorous and 
outspoken demand for unification, and hope he will 
continue to champion the cause as forthrightly after 
his return from his round-the-world tour. 

FEEDERUNES AND ATA— The success of the 
Feeder Airlines Association's Washington meeting last 
week (see story on page 11) has prompted the large 
airlines to re-study the question of whether feederlines 
should be admitted to the Air Transport Association. 
Even before the meeting, ATA’s Pres. E. S. Land urged 
the carriers to give thought to the matter in advance of 
the September meeting of ATA's board. One feederline 
president already has asked ATA whether he will be 
admitted, so he can decide whether he shall give his 
support to ATA or FAA. One great advantage of ATA 
membership to a feederline is the factor of interline 
agreements governing the interchange of traffic among 
ATA members. Present ATA members fear a conflict 
of interest between themselves and feederlines, and they 
feel ATA's present method of voting would have to be 
revised should the feeders be admitted. 


8100,000 AIRMAIL DRIVE— Approval of 5c air pos- 
tage by Congress gives the green light to a national 
airmail promotion campaign by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the airlines. The Air Transport Association 
recently approved special expenditure of 8100,000 by 
the Airmail Committee of the Air Traffic Conference to 
promote the advantages of airmail over regular mail. 
The drive will start shortly. 
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THE AIR-GOING BENCH 

A weird flying test bench, with a name that sodnds as if it 
belonged to an electric fan, was spawned by Lockheed en- 
gineers when they were figuring out the engine setup for 
the Constellation. 

The test rig was a Lockheed Ventura with two Constellation 
power plants, and almost immediately it was nicknamed 
the Ventellation. 

They used the Ventellation to check the findings coaxed 
out of conventional, earthbound wind tunnels and test 
benches. This plane showed them that their proposed ar- 
rangement (engine, cowling and accessories in one "power 



egg”) made for easy maintenance : an engine can be changed 
in less than half an hour. 

It also pointed up the economy and double safety of over- 
size engines. As every well-behaved engineer knows, small 
engines, running all-out, use up more fuel and get more 
wear and tear than large engines cruising at loafing power. 
Result: The Constellation has 4-000 reserve horsepower 
and can climb on any two of its four engines. It’s this kind 
of serious funny-business at Lockheed that makes better 
planes worth talking about. 

L to L for L 
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DOMESTIC 

Two pilotless B-17 bombers flew 
2,400 mi. from Hilo, Hawaii, to 
Muroc Army Air Base, the takeoff, 
flight, and landing directed by re- 
mote control from mother planes 
flying from 200 ft. to 3 mi. away 
from the drones. 

Thomas O. Hardin has resigned, 
effective immediately, as executive 
vice-president and a director of 
TACA Airways because of ill health. 

AAF Superfort set a new east- 
west transcontinental record of 7 
hours and 28 minutes from New 
York to Burbank. 

Headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Command will be shifted from 
Bolling Field to Colorado Springs 
Sept. 1. 

Navy has signed contracts total- 
ling more than $2,000,000 with 
Princeton. Cornell, Purdue and 
New York University and the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute for 
research on jet-propulsion and 
liquid fueled rockets. 

CAA has appropriated $30,822,- 
750 for airport construction within 
the continental United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1947. 

Rear Admiral Lawrence B. Rich- 
ardson, former assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has been 
named executive assistant to the 
Guy Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

Selig Altschul has been named 
vice-president, director, and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
Empire Airlines. Until recently, he 

retary of the interdepartmental 

national aviation. He served with 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey in 
Germany and has been an aviation 
writer for ten years. 

Capt. Ernest Aller has been 
named director of Navy public rela- 
tions to succeed Rear Admiral H. 
B. Miller now a TWA v.-p. 

Four Navy volunteers ascended 
to a simulated altitude of 50,000 
feet in a pressure chamber using 
oxysen masks. They reached the 
equivalent of 29,000 feet without 
oxygen. 

FINANCIAL 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. declared a 
$1 dividend on “A” stock. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. reported net 
income of $102,977 for nine months 
to June 30. This includes $314,475 
tax credit. 



► Airlines' faith in the Constellation is indicated by two new orders for the giant 
transport received by Lockheed since the TWA crash. No previous orders have 
been cancelled. 


► First production model Constellation equipped with fuel injection engines will 
roll off the line in September. All Constellations will be similarly equipped by 
the end of December. 

► Air Transport Command is scheduled to receive 12 of the first 14 Douglas 
Globentasters (C-74) with the initial delivery set for this week. ATC plans to 
operate Globemasters on a special 12 month test of long haul cargo operations from 
Long Beach. 

► First Martin 202 is scheduled to fly about Sept. 1. It will be a production 
model, not a prototype. 

► Russians have flown two advanced types of jet fighters based on German designs. 
Engines are axial flow units developing static thrust of 6,000 lbs. on the test 
bench. German experts are being used in development work and some airframes 
are being produced in Russian-occupied German factories. 

► Four Jato rocket units installed under the wings of a loaded Douglas Skymaster 
(C-54) cut its take-off run from 3,000 to 700 feet in an ATC test at Memphis. 

► Lockheed’s Constitution is being groomed for initial test flight in September. 
A second non-flying Constitution is being completed for static tests. 

► Grumman F7F twin-engined fighter was rejected by the Navy for carrier duty 
because even with folded wings it required too much storage space. Tests re- 
vealed a single carrier could carry 2/ times larger complement of F8F's than 
F7F's. 

► Kellett will build rotor blades for a jet helicopter. 

► Second model of the XF-11, long range photo plane in which Howard Hughes 
crashed, will be completed within two months. 

► French plane production has already climbed above its 1938 level with 341 air- 
frames and 497 engines manufactured during April and May. 

► North American has a $7,500,000 backlog on the Navion and will handle future 
orders through a national factory-dealer network now being organized. 

► Ryan's metal products division has a contract with the Navy for basic metal- 
lugical research on new types of materials for jet power plants and exhaust sys- 

► Consolidated Vultee has most of its immediate future tied up in the B-36 now 
nearing the flight test stage. Of the firm’s $236,115,000 backlog, $204,000,000 
is for bomber and troop transport versions of the untested B-36. 

► Northrop reports gross 'sales of $5,891,278 for the fiscal quarter ending April 
30, 1946. 

► Republic Aviation is dickering with Fairchild for purchase of the Ranger en- 
gine plant across the street from Republic's Farmingdale, L. I. plant. Republic 
would like the plant to manufacture Franklin engines for its new Bee line of 
personal planes. 

► Letter to Airman, a Washington weekly news letter, will be launched shortly 
in the National Press Bldg, office of Kendall K. Hoyt, back in civilian life after 
a tour of duty with the AAF assigned to Civil Air Patrol. Before the war he was 
manager of National Aeronautic Association, and for nine years was an aviation 
writer in the capital. 

► Upton Close, self-described "rightist commentator" on MBS, is passing the 
hat among aviation executives to continue broadcasting his campaigns against 
"New Dcalism, labor bossism, bureaucratic regimentation of industry.” Although 
"sponsored” by the National Economic Council, Inc., his program is paid for 

entirely by contributions. EAL's Eddie Rickenbacker has contributed $5500. 
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To help unlock the secrets of very high altitude flying. Chance 
Vought engineers are using a new and unique altitude cham- 
ber. Here, in perfect safety, hydraulic systems and other aircraft 
equipment can be thoroughly tested at temperatures of 100° 
below zero in air pressures found at altitudes of over 60,000 feet. 
Forerunner of new Corsairs which will fly higher and faster than 
ever before, such research is a contributing factor to Chance 
Vought's long-standing reputation for quality and performance. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONI OF THI FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITID AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Modified 'Connies’ Will Fly Again 
As TWA Hearing Vindicates Plane 

CAB safety chief gives structure, flight controls and engines clean 
bill of health; electrical bulkhead connections cited as fire cause; 
test flights already begun. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., rushing 
to make all modifications in its 
Constellation either previously de- 
cided upon or specified by CAA, ex- 
pected to have the first of the re- 
modeled transports in the air for 
proving flights last week. Before 
the end of the month, the company 
is confident, many of the grounded 
airliners will again be in operation. 
Other sources, more optimistic, ex- 
pect some “Connies” to be flying 

Bulwarking that opinion were two 
main facts. First, of some 50 changes 
prescribed by CAA, all but seven 
had already been agreed upon by 
Lockheed and its customers before 
CAA issued its list, and the com- 
pany was already making those 
modifications before the end of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board hearing in 
Reading. Pa. 

► Plane Is Vindicated— The second 


$1,000 Hourly Loss 

Otis F. Bryan, TWA vice- 
president in charge of interna- 
tional operations, told the CAB 
hearing at Reading. Pa„ that his 
company is losing SI, 000 an hour 

grounded. In another report of 
TWA’s Constellation operations, 
it was estimated that on both 
domestic and overseas r.outes, 
the company had turned a profit 

January. 


is complete agreement between 
CAB and TWA on the impor- 
tance of protecting the public 
interest. . . . We do not desire 
or intend to put the Constella- 
tion back into service until we 
are certain that these improve- 
ments have been made and the 
plane has been certified as com- 
pletely airworthy." 


dication of the airplane itself at the 
close of the hearing. W. E. Kon- 
eczny, acting chief of the airworth- 
iness section of CAB's Safety Bu- 
reau, said flatly at the Reading 
hearing that his committee found 
no evidence to indicate that any 
part of the aircraft's structure or 
flight controls had failed. No evi- 
dence was found to indicate failure 
of the hydraulic system, the air 
conditioning system, ice elimination 
system, fuel or oxygen systems. 

What was at fault, it was nearly 
certain, was the unique method of 
conducting electrical wires through 
the air-tight bulkheads of the pres- 
surized Constellation. 

In a conventional aircraft, elec- 
trical cables pass through bulk- 
heads from engine generators to 
batteries and other connections. Be- 
cause the Constellation’s bulkheads 
must be absolutely air-tight, pas- 
sage of current was provided for by 
built-in brass bolts, or “studs.” The 
cables were attached to these studs 
on each side of the bulkhead. The 
studs were thought to be adequately 
insulated from the fuselage struc- 

► Studs Were Evidence — Apparent- 
ly, this was not the case. The six 
studs in the TWA “Connie” were 
recovered, pitted and partially de- 
stroyed. The deduction was that 
vibration had shaken them loose, 
they had short-circuited against 
inside of the cabin wall and the 
consequent sparks had set afire in- 
sulating material. 

Witnesses who gave this story of 
the fire were William F. Roeser, 
chief of the mechanical metallurgy 
section of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Dr. F. N. Defandorf, chief 
of the Bureau’s electrical instru- 
ment section, two “surprise” ex- 
perts paraded by the Safety Bureau. 
They declared the stud design was 
“dangerous.” 





SOME FIN: 

Size of the Hughes flying boat now 
being assembled in a special dock 
at Long Beach, Calif., is spotlighted 
by the comparison of the man to the 
huge vertical tail fin that has been 
put in place on the craft. The fin 
itself is 60 ft. high and the distance 
between the keel and top of the fin 
is 85 ft. (Schmidt photo) 


► Engines Get O.K. — The Curtiss- 
Wright R-3350 engines in the 
Constellation were also given a 
clean bill of health in connection 
with the Reading fire, by Kenneth 
Sonner, power-plant specialist of 
CAA. 

Following the close of the hear- 
ing, the situation regarding the air- 
worthiness status of the big aircraft 
crystallized rapidly. At a Wash- 
ington meeting with T. P. Wright, 
CAA Administrator, Lockheed, and 
the airline officially agreed to the 
changes recommended by CAA. The 
principal ones are: 

► Replacement of bulkhead electrical 
connectors, the offending studs, with 
redesigned assembly, and of alumi- 
num conductors in generator cir- 
cuits with copper cables: 

► Insulation of circuit breakers to 
eliminate shorting, or their replace- 
ment with copper fuses: 

► Additional fire extinguisher pro- 
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QUICK RELEASE: 

Blossoming from a Fairchild C-82 Packet are IS standard 350-lb. capacity 
Army containers that can be released in only six seconds by a new Fair- 
child automatic monorail for loading inside the cargo hold of the plane. 
All 18 containers, which are strung together, can be released by pushing 
a button which actuates the dropping mechanism and the machinery 
which returns the monorail to the position for another load. 


tection in the rear section of the 


► Installation of improved exhaust 
collector rings; 

► Direct fuel injection will also be 
installed in the Constellations as 
fast as possible. 

Agreement by Lockheed and the 
airlines to these and the other modi- 
fications was a formality. Since 
immediately after the crash, repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and of 
CAA were at Burbank, Calif., 
going over with Lockheed engi- 
neers, point-by-point, long-pro- 
posed changes in the aircraft. As 


fast as agreement was reached, the 
changes were adopted. The Wash- 
ington meeting merely endorsed 
what had already been done at the 
factories. 

The Washington meeting had an 
additional purpose. The 30-day 
suspension order on the “Connies” 
was to have expired yesterday. CAA 
could have suspended the airworth- 
iness certificate for an additional 30 
days, while it went ahead with pro- 
ceedings on its formal request to 
CAB to revoke the certificate. 

► Complaint Withdrawn — CAA 
agreed to withdraw the complaint, 


School Is Out 

More than 60 pilots and co- 
pilots, scheduled for transition 
training on Constellations at 
TWA’s international division 
school at the Reading Municipal 
Airport, have temporarily trans- 
ferred to domestic service with 
the company until the airworthi- 
ness certificates of the four-en- 
gined planes are restored. In- 
struction is now limited to two 
C-54’s, on lease from the War 
Assets Administration, and navi- 
gational training on two DC-3’s. 


and not extend the suspension or- 
der. In return, the airlines volun- 
tarily are surrendering the certifi- 
cates of the Constellations they own. 
This will keep the aircraft on the 
ground until the modifications have 
been made and a new certificate 
issued for each plane. 

How long this will take was the 
big question mark last week. Pan 
American Airways and TWA, the 
main domestic lines affected, were 
already at work on changing their 
own aircraft last week. But how 
much material or equipment they 
would have to get from Lockheed 
or other sources was not immediate- 
ly determinable. 

Globemaster Crashes 
During Stress Testing 

One of the four Douglas C-74 
Globemaster transports that had 
been delivered to the Army crashed 
at Los Angeles last week. Four 
civilian crew members parachuted 
to safety. The plane had been re- 
turned to Douglas for stress tests 
during which it was operated at ab- 
normal high gross weights. An 
engine was reported to have broken 
loose during a dive. 

Douglas is building 13 additional 
C-74’s to the Army. A few days 
preceding the accident, the same 
aircraft lifted what was termed the 
greatest weight ever to leave the 
earth when it flew at a gross weight 
of 172,000 lbs. 

Navy Air Bill 

Chairman Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) 
of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee recently introduced legislation 
authorizing the Navy to establish a 
$12,000,000 aviation training center 
at the Annapolis Naval Academy. 

The aviation project has been on 
the Navy’s books for several years. 
House Appropriations Committee, 
however, year after year has 
knocked out funds for the project. 
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79th Congress Leaves Stock 
Of Unfinished Aviation Business 

Airport Development Act, 5 cent airmail and ICAO ratification 
are only solid achievements of departing group ; Lea plans new 
attack on transport problems at next session. 


The 79th Congress, a slow-motion 
congress on aviation matters, ad- 
journed after failing to enact basic 
legislation for both military and 
commercial aviation. 

The $1,000,000,000 Airport De- 
velopment Act and Senate ratifica- 
tion of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Convention, drafted at Chicago 
in 1944, stand as the only two major 
accomplishments of the 79th Con- 
gress in aviation. 

Credit for enactment of the air- 
port measure goes to Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran (D., Nev.), Rep. Clarence 
Lea (D., Calif.), and Rep. Alfred 
Bulwinkle who patiently and suc- 
cessfully engineered the legislation 
through opposition in both houses. 
► ICAO Pact Slept — The aviation 
convention, which commits the 
United States to membership in a 
permanent International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, slept in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
for a year and a half, and was 
reported out of the committee and 
ratified by the Senate only after a 
prod from President Truman. 

In military aviation, the Congress 
adjourned without deciding the 
basic issue of the postwar status 
of the air services. The Admin- 
istration’s armed services unifica- 
tion bill, setting up a single Depart- 
ment of Common Defense with three 
autonomous subdivisions — air, sea, 
and ground forces — was reported 
out of Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, but blocked from Senate ac- 
tion by Navy opposition. 

With the postwar organization of 
the air services a question mark, 
action in Congress to modernize 
military and naval aircraft pro- 
curement policies was withheld. 
Members of the Senate’s War In- 
vestigating Committee mulled over 
proposed changes in the procure- 
ment provisions of the 1926 Air 
Corps Act. Chairman Carl Vinson 
(D., Ga.) of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee introduced, but did not 
push, legislation repealing two out- 
moded provisions of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act: the provision setting 
a 12 percent profit ceiling on Naval 
aircraft procurement contracts and 
the provision requiring the Navy to 
manufacture 10 percent of its air- 
craft at the Philadelphia factory. 

The need for fundamental legis- 


lation in the transportation field 
was recognized by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and 
Senate Interstate Commerce. Both 
groups proposed far-reaching stud- 
ies into all aspects of the transpor- 
tation field as preliminary to over- 
all transportation legislation. 

► Frederick is Investigator — The 
House committee’s investigation is 
now moving forward. Shortly be- 
fore the Congressional adjourn- 
ment, chairman Clarence Lea (D., 
Calif.) of House Interstate appoint- 
ed Dr. John Frederick, formerly of 
the University of Texas, and now 
a transportation specialist on the 
faculty of the University of Mary- 
land, to direct the investigation. 
Lea plans to have a comprehensive 
report, and major over-all trans- 
portation legislation based on it, in 
readiness when the 80th Congress 
convenes in January. 

The McFarland resolution, auth- 
orizing the Senate committee to 
make a similar transportation study 
— including a thorough review of 
air transport — was blocked by the 


Air Show Approved 

The way was cleared last 
week for U. S. aircraft manu- 
facturers to participate in an 
aeronautical week in Buenos 
Aires, Sept. 23-29, when the 
State Department finally gave 
its okay after dallying with an 
invitation extended by the Ar- 
gentine Government on July 1. 

State originally frowned on 
the invitation because plans en- 
visioned exhibits of military 
planes, and the Department's 
long-standing policy has been 
not to issue export licenses for 
military aircraft. State’s ap- 
proval of U. S. participation 
covers only exhibition of civil 
planes and on that basis the in- 
vitation will now be passed on 
to the aircraft industry. 

Meanwhile, British manufac- 
turers some time ago accepted 
the Argentine bid and are mak- 
ing plans to exhibit their planes. 
Another foreign country likely 
to be represented is France, 
which is a delayed starter in 
the race for Argentine business. 
Six new French lightplanes of 
different types have now been 
shipped to Argentina and re-as- 
sembled for flight displays. 

The initial display was not too 
impressive. On one of the first 
flights, a wing fell off in a dive, 
the plane crashed and killed its 
two occupants, both French. 



FLIGHT TRAINER: 


This electronic flight trainer, developed for Curtiss-Wright Corp. by Dr. 
R. C. Dehmen (right), simulates flight characteristics of a twin-engined 
fighter plane similar to the Lockheed P-38. Other units, representing 
single-engine AT-6 trainers, are in production for the AAF. ( Martin and 
Kelman photo) 
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jurisdictional fight over aviation 
between Senate Interstate and Sen- 
ate Commerce, waged throughout 
the 79th. The jurisdiction issue was 
decided by the Congressional Re- 
organization Act which will merge 
the two committees into a single 
committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the new congress. 
The new Senate committee will 
doubtless undertake an investiga- 
tion into the pressing problems 
which have arisen, along with new 
developments, in transportation. 

Attempts to engineer major legis- 
lation relating exclusively to the 
aviation field through congress have 
proven futile. Lea tried this course 
during the 78th Congress with the 
omnibus Lea aviation bill and made 
a second attempt early in the 79th, 
but abandoned it. 

► Senate Fanfare — In the interna- 
tional air transport field, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee continued 
throughout the 79th Congress its 
fanfare against the Administration's 
free air and regulated airline com- 
petition policies. The obstruction- 


ism was aimed, directly or indirect- 
ly, against the establishment of a 
“community company” for overseas 
air commerce, as proposed in Sen. 
McCarran’s “All American Flag 
Line” bill, which missed being re- 
ported out of the committee last 
year on a tie, 10-10, vote. 

Net result of Senate Commerce's 
“community company” fanfare in 
the 79th Congress, as in the 78th, 
was zero. Only constructive action 
taken by Senate Commerce on in- 
ternational aviation was enactment 
of the Brewster bill authorizing the 
U. S. to construct Arctic weather 
reporting stations for the benefit of 
U. S. overseas carriers. 

The committee failed to act on 
the only piece of international 
aviation legislation requested by the 
Administration — a bill giving the 
CAB rate-setting powers over in- 
ternational air carriers, as well as 
domestic. 

In its last-minute rush on busi- 
ness, the Congress raced through 
these aviation measures before ad- 
journing: 


► Airmail postage. Set a five cents 
an ounce rate on airmail, as rec- 
ommended by the Post Oflice De- 
partment. The new rate will not 
become operative until Oct. 1. 

► “Billy” Mitchell. Authorized post- 
humous award of a special medal 
of recognition. 

► Airline robberies. Established rob- 
bery on interstate air carriers as a 
federal offense. 

► An air museum. Authorized the 

Smithsonian Institution to establish 
an air museum. * 

► Meteorological cooperation. Di- 

rected CAA and the Weather Bu- 
reau to step up their programs of 
international collaboration in 

weather research and dissemination 
of weather data, primarily for the 
benefit of international air carriers. 

► Naval research. Authorized an 
Office of Research in the Navy to 
promote and coordinate research. 

In its hurried adjournment. Con- 
gress failed to complete action on 
numerous aviation bills. These 
measures may be passed, should a 
post-election session of Congress be 
called by the President: 

► Airport revision. House-passed 
legislation, correcting a technical 
flaw in the 1946 Airport Act so as 
to permit the construction of large 
(class IV and V) airports during 
the present fiscal year was reported 
out of Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, but failed to slide through the 
Senate under “unanimous consent.” 

► Airmail parcel post. Senate Post 
Offices and Post Roads Committee 
did not complete action on the 
House-passed Lyle bill establish- 
ing air pai'cel post rates. 

► Air Policy Board. Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, the 
day before adjournment, reported 
out the Mitchell bill setting up a 
nine - member Presidentially - ap- 
pointed Air Policy Board to organ- 
ize a program for the maintenance 
of peacetime aviation supremacy. 

► National Research Foundation. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce abandoned plans for House 
action on the Senate-passed Kil- 
gore-Magnuson bill setting up a 
National Research Foundation be- 
fore adjournment. The committee 
has held extensive hearings. 

► Annapolis air facilities. Senate 
rushed through Department-re- 
quested legislation authorizing $12,- 
000,000 for aviation facilities at 
Annapolis, but the measure failed to 
get House clearance before adjourn- 

If Congress does not return this 
Fall and complete action on the 
above bills, sponsors of the meas- 
ures will have to start anew in en- 
gineering them. 



VIEW INTO FUTURE: 

Two of the Army Air Forces’ many guided missiles that have been de- 
veloped in a far-reaching program (Aviation News, Aug. 5). Attached 
to the wing of a Douglas A -26 (below) is a JB-3 which is powered by a 
resojet engine. It is launched when the mother plane is flying at about 
300 mph. JB-3 is controlled during the initial stages of its flight by an 
operator in the A-26. After that a special device in the nose guides it to 
the target. The other missile, a GB-4 carries a 1,000-lb. bomb, is also 
launched from the air. It is not powered, but glides into its target guided 
either from the air or ground through television equipment in the box 
protruding from its belly. (AAF photos ) 
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Feeder Airlines Group 
Ponders New Planes 

Indicative of the growth and po- 
tential strength of feeder airline 
transportation was the meeting of 
the Feeder Airlines Association in 
Washington last week at which four 
new officers, all representing com- 
panies with certificated air routes, 
were elected. 

The new officers are: James G. 
Ray, president of Southwest Air- 
ways, Beverly Hills, Calif., presi- 
dent; Robert M. Love, president of 
All-American Aviation, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., vice-president; Gil- 
bert R. Cook, West Coast Airlines, 
Seattle, secretary, and Albert Zim- 
merly, president, Empire Airlines, 
Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, treasurer. 

Members took further encourage- 
ment from the remarks of CAB 
Chairman James M. Landis, who 
told the association that he expected 
extension of feeder air routes to be 
a great benefit to communities now 
isolated from air transportation. He 
indicated that adequate mail pay 
would be provided for any feeder 
routes giving airmail service, which 
were certificated. 

Members had a preview of the 
specifications and estimated per- 
formance data of airplanes being 
groomed by four manufacturers, 
for feeder line operation, at a closed 
session. Planes reviewed were: 
the four-engine Beech Model 34 
Twin Quad (described in Aviation 
News, June 3, 1946) ; the Lockheed 
Saturn, the Boeing 417, and Con- 
solidated Vultee entry. 

A morning session included dis- 
cussion of Parts 40 and 61 of Civil 
Air Regulations, with CAA opera- 
tions officials, a review of airmail 
short-haul operations procedures 
and forms, terminal facilities, car- 
rier responsibilities, etc., and a dis- 
cussion on radio frequencies navi- 
gational, approach and landing aids. 

John E. P. Morgan, executive di- 
rector of the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, presided at the manufac- 
turers’ closed session, at which the 
new planes were discussed by John 
E. P. Gaty, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Beech Aircraft Corp.; 
Robert B. Kinkead. Boeing Wash- 
ington representative; Harvey C. 
Tafe, Consolidated-Vultee Washing- 
ton representative, and Robert R. 
Reinig, Lockheed Washington rep- 
resentative, and W. E. Rohman, 
Lockheed technical representative. 

Oliver L. Parks, E. St. Louis, 111., 
president of Parks Air Transport, 
and vice-president of the associa- 


tion, presented a discussion of the 
organization’s future plans and 
membership program. It is planned 
that members who are certificated 
will pay dues of $100 a month, while 
members who are awaiting certifi- 
cation will pay $500 a year. 

Bowman R. Otto, president of 
Otto Airlines, New York, and pres- 
ident of the association, conducted 
the meetings including the direc- 
tor’s meeting at which the new of- 
ficers were named. Joseph J. Mich- 
ener, executive director, who ar- 
ranged the meetings, was renamed 
to the same post by the board. 

New License Planned 
For Surplus Planes 

CAB may act this week on a 
proposal to establish a new class of 
aircraft certificates, NL, covering 
surplus military aircraft limited be- 
cause of design or equipment in 
their use, and not qualifying for 
NC certification without extensive 
modification. 

Purpose is to permit pilots to use 
surplus military planes, chiefly 
tactical types, for their own use 
without having to make the planes 
meet ordinary civilian airworthi- 
ness standards. Problem is par- 
ticularly acute in the cases of planes 
made by manufacturers who have 
not applied for type tests. In these 
cases, a would-be owner would 
have to pay for the extensive type 
testing, in addition to modifications. 

Complicating this is the fact that 
many planes were made in several 
models or versions, each of which 
differed from the other in such a 
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major particular that each would 
have to have a separate type test. 

This proposed category would 
be the fourth. Already there are 
NC, NX and NR classifications for, 
respectively, general civilian com- 
mercial use, experimental use, and 
use restricted to certain definite 
functions such as crop-dusting. The 
NL classification would not permit 
a plane to be used to carry pas- 
sengers. 



New Feeder Airlines Officers: Three of the four new officers of the 
Feeder Airlines Association, elected last week at a Washington, D.C., 
meeting, are shown, left to right: Gilbert R. Cook, West Coast Airlines, 
Seattle, secretary; James G. Ray, Southwest Airways, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
president, and Robert M. Love, All-American Aviation, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., vice-president. Albert Zimmerle, Empire Airlines, Inc., Lewiston, 
Idaho, elected treasurer, was not present. 
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U.S. Plane Production 
17,385 Since VJ-Day 

Speedy settlement of contract 

terminations by AAF credited 

with making industry comeback 

possible. 

The aircraft industry by last 
week had delivered an estimated 
17,385 airplanes in the first year 
since VJ-Day, when a $18 billion- 
a-year business collapsed under a 
shower of contract cancellations. 

The day following the surrender 
of Japan, the AAF sent 9,968 ter- 
mination notices to 2,700 contrac- 
tors, cancelling contracts worth 
$7,000,000,000. By February, 1946, 
16,112 contracts involving $15,625,- 
456,000 had been cancelled. Last 
week there remained unsettled only 
155 cases involving $1,960,000,000, 
half of this with one company. 

► Comeback Credit— To the speedy 
settlement of contract terminations, 
and the allied problem of plant 
clearance, industry officials last 
week were crediting the remark- 
able comeback of an industry that 
had grown bigger during the war 
than any other, and consequently 
was hit harder by end-of-the-war 
cancellations. 

All told, until June 1 of this year, 
the AAF had cancelled 27,133 con- 
tracts worth in excess of $21,000,- 
000,000. Nearly 27,000 of these 
cases were settled at a cost to the 
government of $1,278,794,000. Two 
years ago it required eight months 
to settle the average fixed-price 
claim. By last week, this time had 
been cut to an average of two and 
one-half months. 

As of May of this year, there had 
been received 61,239 plant clear- 
ance requests; 60,252 had been com- 
pleted. At that time, there were 
only 42 plant clearance requests on 
hand over 60 days old. 

What makes the record look even 
more noteworthy is that contract 
cancellations did not stop with VJ- 
Day. They are still continuing, so 
that most of the cases remaining 
unsettled last week were those in- 
itiated after August, 1945. Dollar- 
wise the greatest amount of money 
was involved in those claims pend- 
ing since the war-end cancellations. 

► Beat Old Record — Settlement of 
claims arising out of the cancella- 
tion at the close of World War I of 
contracts which amounted to about 
$5,000,000,000 took several years 
and much litigation. This time, the 
job was practically accomplished in 
one year. Behind that accomplish- 
ment was complete cooperation be- 



EVOLUTION OF A SPECIES; 
John K. Northrop’* decade-plus of 
experimentation with flying wings 
brought forth many varieties before 
completion of the giant XB-35 
bomber. Another in that series is 
this man-carrying glider version of 
the flying wing buzz-bomb. It was 
built to test the flying efficiency of 
the flying wing design for jet- 
propelled bombs. With a wingspan 
of less than 30 ft., it now will be 
used for instruction at Northrop 
Aeronautical Institute. 


tween the industry and AAF, and 
what amounts to an object lesson 
in preparedness. 

In March of 1943, the AAF had a 
termination unit consisting of four 
officers and two stenographers. A 
little more than a year later — and 
more than a year before VJ-Day — 
AAF had some 1,000 officers and 
600 enlisted men working on the 
various phases of preparing for con- 
tract cancellations and other read- 
justment factors. 

gestion and with the aid of procure- 
ment officers, manufacturers were 
setting up special staffs to study 
their end of the problem. A con- 
tractor training program covered 
34,000 war contractors. Later, when 
the cancellation avalanche poured 
down, there were 114 picked six- 
man "termination teams” to straigh- 
ten out settlements that could not 
be handled by local officials. 


the new post on the basis of the 
latter’s administration of the com- 
ponents program which involves the 
use of trade channels under agency 
agreements, a system which has 
been adopted also for the disposal 
of electronic equipment. 

Aircraft Workers Pay 
Still Near War Levels 

Despite a peacetime drop back in 
overtime, workers in the aircraft 
and aircraft engine industries, 
through increased hourly rates, are 
sustaining “take home” pay only 
slightly below the wartime level, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Weekly “take home” in aircraft 
and parts plants in May averaged 
$51.41. This was 7.3 percent or 
$4.20 less than the average weekly 
“take home” during May, 1945. 
However, the average workweek in 
the aircraft industry in May was 12 
percent shorter than during May. 

1945. Hourly earnings of aircraft 
workers in May ($1.26) were 5.7 
percent above May '45 average. 

In aircraft engine plants, weekly 
“take home” pay in May averaged 
$55.34 — $3.70, or 6.3 percent, less 
than during May, 1945. The May, 

1946, workweek in aircraft engine 
plants (41.4 hours) was 8.1 percent 
shorter than the May '45 average. 


New Carrier Group 


sociation of non-scheduled c 
riers to coordinate the work of 
the Institute of Air Transi 
tion, New York; the Contract 
Air Carriers Association of Mi- 
ami; and Air Transport Oper- 
ators, Inc., of the West Coast 

dustry' meeting in St. Louis. 

B. Beese, CACA secretary, ’ 
named chairman of a comr 

A national convention has 
been set for Aug. 25-29 at 
Washington, D. C., with up to 


Mollison, Moriarty Head 
WAA Electronics Division 

George H. Moriarty has been ap- 
pointed director of War Assets Ad- 
ministration’s electronics division. 
He was formerly director of the air- 
craft components and parts division 
of WAA. Charles B. Chapman takes 
over Moriarty's old position. 

James Mollison, WAA vice-pres- 
ident in charge of aircraft, has been 
put in over-all charge of electronic 
surpluses, in addition to his aircraft 
duties. He selected Moriarty for 


scheduled carriers expected to 
attend. At that time, in addition 
to developing the new organiza- 
tion, briefs, statistical exhibits 
and arguments will be prepared 
to present to CAB at hearings 
on N-S regulations this fall. 

Proposed set up of the na- 
tional association will be for the 
three individual groups— IAT, 
CACA and ATO— to continue 
within the country-wide group, 
with the possibility of a fourth 
organization being formed in the 
Mid-West. 
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CAB Getting Non-Scheduled 
Data for Economic Controls 

Registrations pouring in to Board show 64 operators using fleet 
of 201 large transports; many carriers confused on regulations. 


► Globo Freight Airline, Inc., Hartfori 


Registrations filed by non-sched- 
uled air carriers with CAB under 
Section 292.1 of the Board’s Eco- 
nomic Regulations topped 200 last 
week, and reports were continuing 
to arrive at a rate of between five 
and ten a day. Indications are that 
considerably more than the ex- 
pected 300 registrations will be re- 
ceived by the Operations Division 
of CAB’s Economic Bureau prior to 
Sept. 3, the new deadline for filing. 

Analysis of the first 175 registra- 
tions shows 64 made by operators 
with transport type planes — Lock- 
heed Lodestars or larger. The re- 
mainder were received from fixed 
base operators with small twin-en- 
gine or single-engine craft. 

► Fleet Listed — Of the 64 reports 
from carriers with transport-type 
aircraft, 25 companies listed one 
such plane on hand, nine had two, 
14 had three, two had four, seven 
had five, and one each had six, seven 

Operators reporting the most air- 
craft available were Hoosier Air 
Freight Corp., New York City, 10 
DC-3’s (two awaiting disposition); 
Slick Airways, San Antonio, 10 C- 
46E’s; Air Cargo Transport Corp., 
New York City, 14 DC-3's; and Na- 
tional Skyway Freight Corp. (The 
Flying Tiger Line), Los Angeles, 
16 DC-3's and one DC-4. 

Total planes reported on hand by 
the 64 companies numbered 201, 
including 20 DC-4’s, 10 C-46E's, 
164 DC-3’s and seven Lodestars. 
In addition, 16 DC-4's, 41 DC-3’s 
and six Martin 202’s (cargo version) 
were on order or about to be pur- 
chased. 

► CAA Estimate — This compilation 
would indicate that between a third 
and a half of the larger uncertifi- 
cated operators have registered. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion estimated ( Aviation news. 
June 10) that non-scheduled car- 
riers had 529 transport-type air- 
craft, including 76 DC-4’s, 13 
Curtiss Commandos (C-46), 339 
DC-3’s and 101 Lodestars. 


A number of carriers filing regis- 
trations evidenced confusion in dis- 
tinguishing between three distinct 
phases of federal air carrier regula- 
tion: 1. Registering and submitting 
financial and traffic data to CAB 
by Sept. 3 under Section 292.1 of 
the Board’s Economic Regulations; 
2. Requesting from CAA an air 
carrier operating certificate under 
new Part 42 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations; and 3. Applying to CAB 
for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. 

Part 42 of the CAR pertains to 
safety' regulations only, officials 
emphasize, and requests for ait- 
carrier operating certificates under 
Part 42 should be received by CAA 
regional offices or at Washington 
headquarters before Sept. 15. There 
is no deadline on applications to 
CAB for certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity under its 
Economic Regulations, and these 
certificates are not required by bona 
fide non-scheduled operators. 

Other industry developments: 



SANTA FE'S SKY-HOOK: 

One of a fleet of seven C-47's converted to refrigerated cargo carriers for 
Santa Fe Skyway, Inc., this plane recently made the company's first 
commercial flight when it hauled a load of peaches. Pacific swordfish and 
strawberries from Los Angeles to a Chicago restaurant chain. The planes 
were converted for the airline, a subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., at Grand Central Airport, Glendale, Cal. 
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OPENS ROUTE: 

Clyde Pangbom, round-the-world 
flier, is shown at the controls of an 
Air Transport Cor p. DC-3 prior to 
departure from La Guardia Field 
on ATC’s first freight flight to 
Brownsville, Tex. A. L. Patterson, 
ATC president, stated that prelimi- 
nary survey trips had indicated 
need for the service. He added that 
he Was looking forward to the time 
when the new venture can tie in 
with the operations of Red Aerea 
Mexicana, a Mexican affiliate re- 
cently purchased by Patterson in- 



POA Planning More 
Services for Orient 

With the additional four-engine 
equipment to be available shortly. 
Pacific Overseas Airlines (Aviation 
News, June 3 and 10) is develop- 
ing plans for new non-scheduled 
contract flights from the U. S. to 
Australia, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Siam, China, Korea, Japan and 
Alaska. 

Now carrying medical supplies, 
other cargo, and passengers to 
Shanghai for UNRRA, POA flew 
four round-trips between May 7, 
when the operation began, and July 
12, using a single DC-4. During 
this period, 95,509 revenue plane 
miles were flown for UNRRA, with 


Matson Protests 

A vigorous protest against 
CAB's proposed exclusion of 
Hawaii from the areas which 
may be served by non-scheduled 
operations from the mainland 
has been registered by the Mat- 
son Navigation Co. 

Matson, which is conducting 
a non-scheduled common carrier 
service between West Coast 
points and Hawaii, pointed out 
that Amendment 3, Section 292.1 
of the Board's Economic Regu- 
lations, would preclude opera- 
tions to Hawaii while permitting 
them between continental U.S. 
and Alaska, Canada and Mexico. 

Exclusion of Hawaii from the 
areas which can be served by 
non-scheduled operators would 
be an arbitrary and capricious 
abuse of CAB’s discretion. Mat- 
son asserted. 


18,272 lbs. of cargo carried 164,- 
224,327 lb. miles and 237 revenue 
passengers carried 1,548,397 reve- 
nue passenger miles. 

Total revenue was about $164,112, 
with an estimated $42,400 net oper- 
ating profit. The UNRRA contract 
provides for cargo carriage between 
California and Shanghai at $2.35 a 
pound, and passengers are flown at 
$550 each. Approximately 118 full- 
time employes are engaged in the 
UNRRA phase of POA’s activities. 

At present, flights involving use 
of POA’s own equipment bulk small 
in comparison to services performed 
for the Army Air Transport Com- 
mand under subcontract from 
United Air Lines. These latter 
operations, conducted with Army 
C-54’s, include frequent flights to 
both Japan and Hawaii. 

However, a second DC-4 is ex- 
pected to go into non-ATC contract 
service this month and a third 
early in September. Both of these 
planes are essentially of the cargo 
type, but are equipped with all 
emergency and safety equipment to 
carry passengers. 

Broker Operates Flights 

Charles H. Babb Co., Grand Cen- 
tral Airport, Glendale, Cal., air- 
plane broker, is continuing non- 
scheduled flights from the Glendale 
and Los Angeles area to points in 
the U. S., Canada, Alaska, and Cen- 
tral and South America. While 
most trips are made with planes on 
hand for eventual sale, the com- 
pany intends to reserve one DC-3, 
one Beech C-45, one Cessna T-50 
and two single-engine craft for 
non-scheduled activity. 



JACK OF ALL TRADES: 

A new Indian motorcycle and trailer combination, shown loading an Air 
Freight, Inc., DC-3 at Newark Airport, serves as an " errand boy" around 
the field and a personnel carrier in addition to its utilization in air cargo 
pick-up and delivery. Equipped with vacuum brakes, the trailer has a 
capacity of ISO cubic feet, weighs 900 lbs. and will carry a load up to one 
ton. The rails of the trailer pull down, forming seats to accommodate 
10 people. 
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High Speed with Minimum Weight and Space 

T^de -ave* seated of 

JET PROPULSION 


As swift as sound— the new miracle planes owe their 
tremendous speed to the jet propulsion engines that 
power them. 

High speed— light weight— extreme compactness— 
these are three basic requirements of today's jet pro- 
pulsion engine design. 

Working closely with manufacturers of these new 
engines, Foote Bros, have produced accessory drives 
which are geared to the shaft of the turbine and which 
provide the power necessary to operate pumps, starter 
motors, generators and other equipment. 

This specialized application suggests one use of 
Foote Bros. Power Units. On any type of machine 
or equipment they permit exact timing of operations 
from remote control. Position may be predetermined 
and held to close limits. These Power Units may 
be used to actuate linear or rotary motion. 


Vour engineer may find an idea for improving your 
product in the Power Unit Bulletin recently issued. 
Foote Bros, engineers will gladly work with them on 
the design of a unit to meet your specific need. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. I, 4545 South Western Boulevard • Chicago 9, III. 
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PRODUCTION 

Continental Climbs to Peak 
Of Lightplane Engine Production 


Two-year backlog reaches S 
Dallas and $12,000,000 stock 

Its engines listed as standard 
equipment in 10 of the most popu- 
lar lightplanes, Continental Motors 
Corp. has set about expanding facil- 
ities sufficiently to meet the demand. 

A new stock issue is designed to 
raise approximately 812,000,000. 
most of which will go toward plant 
expansion to fill Continental's bur- 
geoning orders. For the past two 
years, the company has done 47 per- 
cent of the total business among the 
10 largest manufacturers of all 
types engines. Its postwar sales in 
the first year since the end of the 
war point to an even greater share. 

► New Plant — Thus the stock issue 
(of 250,000 shares of 4% cumulative 
convertible preferred at par value 
of $50) and plans for plant ex- 


136,000,000; new factory built at 
issue planned for plant expansion. 

pansion. At Muskegon, Mich., the 
main plant, capacity will be en- 
larged about 66 percent, changes 
made in layout, and newer and 
more numerous machines installed. 
At Dallas, work is already under- 
way on a new $250,000 assembly 

The reason for all the activity is 
spelled out in the backlog figures. 
As of June 30, Continental had un- 
filled orders for delivery prior to 
July 1, 1948 of $136,000,000. Of 
this, 40.6 percent, or about $55,000,- 
000, covered orders for aircraft 
engines. Continentals are going into 
the personal planes of Piper, Beech, 
Luscombe, North American Avia- 
tion (N avion), Taylorcraft, Aeronca, 
Globe ( Suiift ), Engineering and Re- 


Surplus Property Agents 


Agents of the War Assets Ad- to those listed in WAA's advertise- 
ministration for the sale of aircraft ment (July 8 News) and those 
components and parts, in addition published last week, are: 



Eas^'por^ChtS^Conn. 

«99^F£e^™v?L^ r0dUClS C ° r|> ' Unclassified 

V. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Inc. Unclassified 


search (Ercoupe), and Johnson 
(Rocket). It will be standard in 
the projected Fairchild F-47 and 
Beech’s four-engined feederliner. 
Model 34, 

Continental's nearest competitor. 
Aircooled Motors, Inc., makers of 
Franklins, have engines placed in 
Stinson’s Voyager 15 0, Republic’s 
Sea bee, Taylorcraft's Model 15, and 
the Bellanca Cruisair Sr. 

► Backlog Diverse — Adding luster 
to the Continental picture is the 
fact that not more than 11 percent 
of its orders has been placed by 
any one customer. The extent to 
which Continental has gone into 
the aircraft engine field is shown 
by the distribution of its backlog 
among its several divisions, and also 
by the wide range of its engines. 

Even in the immediate prewar 
years, the company's largest sales 
item was aircraft engines. In 1940 
the percentage was 32.4. Next was 
miscellaneous, 27.3, with agricul- 
tural and transportation 16.7 and 
16.1, respectively. Breakdown of 
the June 30 backlog figure is: air- 
craft 40.5; miscellaneous. 6.2; agri- 
culture, 9.7 ; and transportation 29.9. 
Both marine and industrial engines 
have jumped from 1940, from 2 per- 
cent to 4.9 percent for the one, and 
from 5.5 percent to 8.8 percent for 

Either in production or projected 
are at least nine engines, of 65, 100, 
115, 125, 165, 185 and 210 hp. for 
personal planes, and 525 and 600 
hp. for larger planes. Continental 
also has a controllable-pitch pro- 
peller, the Skypower, for engines of 
85, 125 and 185 hp., with the small- 
est size already in production. 

► Repeating Record — On the record, 
Continental Motors Corp. is well on 
its way toward repeating a previous 
performance of riding to the top as 
chief supplier for the latest mode 
of transportation. Founded in 1906, 
the company early got into the 
manufacture of automotive engines 
and up through the first World War 
was the leading automobile manu- 
facturer. In 1920, sales topped $33,- 
000,000. 

But the automobile business grew 
too big. It became uneconomic to 
have an outside source of engines. 
The shaking down of the industry in 
the mid-1920's into several large, 
self-contained manufacturing or- 
ganizations claimed Continental as 
one of its chief victims. Next came 
the depression, and Continental’s 
sales in 1932 hit a low of about 
$2,500,000. 

Sales rose gradually after that, 
and in the mid-thirties, the com- 
pany entered the aircraft engine 
field. By 1939 it was producing 
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engines from 50 to 80 hp., in addi- 
tion to a 220 hp. power plant, but 
sales were only a small fraction of 
its present backlog. In that year 

son of Clarence J. Reese, now presi- 
dent, took over. The next year the 
company began its war work, which 
constituted 95 percent of its pro- 
duction for the next five years. 

► Reconversion Score — Continental’s 
reconversion score is indicated by 
its financial figures for the first half 
of its fiscal year, the six months 
ending April 30, 1946: net sales. 
$17,893,817; loss. $5,822,263; re- 
funds on taxes and unused excess 
profits tax credited, against loss, 
$4,400,000; net loss, $1,422,263. That 
left a capital surplus of $14,741,483. 

Although the largest producer of 
lightplane engines, and on number 
of units on its way toward being the 
largest aircraft engine producer. 
Continental has taken the precau- 
tionary steps to protect its future. 
It is already well advanced on jet 
and gas turbine power plants. 

Pacific Airmotive Breaks 
Ground For Burbank Plant ' 

In line with Pacific Airmotive 
Corporation’s expansion program, 
ground has been broken for the 
service, maintenance and manufac- 
turing plant in Burbank. Calif. The 
new plant will encompass more than 
112,000 sq. ft. of additional space. 

Earl Herring, president of the 
corporation, announced the com- 
pany now operates nine branches 
serving the aircraft manufacturer, 
operator and plane owner with a 
source of supply, together with a 
modern and a highly specialized 
maintenance and repair service. 
Branches at Seattle, Oakland and 
eastern major base cities are also 
being enlarged. 

When completed, around Novem- 
ber, 1947, the Burbank plant will 
cost approximately $2,000,000. Pa- 
cific Airmotive is also planning a 
national dealer program, with the 
dealer located at airports to serve 
the commercial and private plane 
owners. 

Douglas Builds Boats 

An all-purpose rowboat built of 
the same aluminum alloy used in 
aircraft manufacture is being pro- 
duced by the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
The boat weighs 70 lbs. and is 10 
ft. long with a four-foot beam and 
depth of 17 inches. It is designed 
to carry six adults. Flotation tanks 
under each of the seats are designed 
to make the boat unsinkable even 
when filled with water. 



NEW COWL FLAPS: 

W. M. MacLeod, supervisor of job methods and development of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, exhibits the new cowl flap he has designed for the 
Pratt & Whitney engines in the company’s fleet of Lockheed 14 and IS 
aircraft. The new flap is 25 lbs. lighter than the conventional one, and its 
service life between overhauls is expected to be four times as great. 
MacLeod tackled the problem of a new type flap when it was found nec- 
essary to replace cowl flap assemblies every 200 hours. His design contains 
12 individual flaps divided into left and right hand banks of six each. The 
cupped end of each flap rotates on an aluminum alloy shaft bearing and 
contains a hinge assembly consisting of a rubber shock mount and a 



N AVION S ON LINE: 

Extent of the production of North American Aviation Inc.'s four-place 
lightplane, the Navion, is indicated by this factory view of the planes on 
the production line in the Los Angeles plant. The all-metal Navion is 
being produced on an assembly line system similar to that North American 
used during the war. (INS photo ) 
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G-E AIRCRAFT GENERATOR 

Types and Ratings 


DIRECT CURRENT 

Type P-2 is rated 200 amp at 30 volts, 
4 400/8000 rpm or 3000/8000 rpm. Type 
R-l, 300 amp at 30 volts, 4500/8000 rpm 
or 3000/8000 rpm. Type Q-l, 400 amp at 
30 volts, 4100/8000 amp. All have a ven- 
tilating air-pressure value of 6 in. H2O. 


A-C CONSTANT FREQUENCY 

400-cycle, constant-frequency alternating- 
current generators are rated 40 kva, 208/120 
volts, 6000 rpm, and 20 kva, 208/120 volts, 
8000 rpm. 

A-C VARIABLE FREQUENCY 

Variable-frequency a-c generators are rated 
200 amp. 30 volts, d-c (10 amp, 120 volts 
a-c) 4400/8000 rpm, and 10 kva, 208/120 
volts (400-800 cycle a-c) 4000/8000 rpm. 

GAS-TURBINE STARTER GENERATORS 

Built to deliver 400 amps at 30 volts d-c, 
3700/7200 rpm. As a starter, the unit de- 
velops 330 inch-pounds torque at 1500 rpm, 
340 amps, 20 volts. 
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...SHOWED US HOW TO BUILD 



Early in the war. Army airmen asked us to design 
a high-output, light-weight electric generator for their 
heavy bombers. At that time, vibration and its effects 
On engine accessories was still a mysterious "bug.” 
Its major causes were periodic forces 
and torque due to the combustion cycle, 
unbalanced inertia, and aerodynamic reac- 
tions. Very little information was avail- 
able on the vibration characteristics of 
: aircraft engines, and design was 
primarily based on past experience. 

There was no doubt about what vibration could do 

flange or end frame cracked, mount- ^ ^8^ 
ing screws broke, or the armature 
drive shaft and coupling failed. Exces- 
sive brush deterioration also occurred. 

VIBRATION DATA NEEDED! 

Our first job was to determine the characteristics 
of vibration of generator installations and to obtain 
data which would provide correlation between flight 
and laboratory tests and design. Exhaustive flight 
tests and measurements were made on the Army and 
Navy "heavies” — the B-17 and the B-24, the B-29 
and the PB4Y2. On the basis of flight and laboratory 
tests new designs were made. Addi- 
tional flight measurements and flight 
endurance tests were made on new 
designs to determine their safety 
factors. 



THE NEW FLANGE 

Guided by the data which these tests produced, 
G-E design engineers developed a generator housing 
with an adequate safety factor. Yet it was remarkably 
lightweight. This flange absorbed tremendous punish- 
ment from vibration with no ill effects. This was 
proved during its flight-performance tests when no 
failures were reported after months of flight testing. 
Made of forged steel, its specially 
designed contours prevent the con- 
centration of destructive vibration 


NEW DAMPER BARS VIBRATION! 

The quill-shaft and friction-plate damper assembly 
found on G-E aircraft generators is also a result of 
G-E vibration studies. This assembly, by absorbing 
engine torsional vibration, has practically eliminated 
drive-shaft failures. The function of the damper is 
shown in the curves on the opposite 
page. 

At the war's end thousands of 
military transport and combat air- 
craft had been equipped with vi- 
bration-proof G-E aircraft gener- 


THE VALUE OF G-E RESEARCH TO YOU! 

Whether you are concerned with generators, voltage 
regulators, relays, or complete power systems, you, 
too, can profit by G-E.’s basic research in the aviation 
field. It is your assurance of full-rated performance 
of aircraft electrical equipment. You are cordially 
invited to discuss your electrical problems with a 
G-E application engineer. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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NEW FRENCH TRANSPORT: 


One of the latest of the French postwar designs is this S. O. 30R t join- 
engine monoplane with tricycle landing gear. It has a pressurized cabin, 
and carries 30 passengers by day, 16 by night, and a crew of four. With 
a wingspan of about 82 ft., it has a maximum weight of 35,000 lbs. Powered 
by two Gnome et Rhone engines of 1,200 hp., it cruises at 270 mph., and 
has a range of 1,900 miles. 


Tri-Rotor Helicopter 
Designed for Spraying 

The Cierva Air Horse, tri-rotor 
helicopter under development in 
Great Britain, is designed primarily 
for hovering for use in crop-spray- 
ing. Not yet flying, the Air Horse 
is expected to have a 90 mph. eco- 
nomical cruising speed, and 115 
mph. top speed, with a hovering 
duration of 24 hours while carry- 
ing 3 tons of payload. 

A 906 hp. Rolls Royce Merlin 32 
engine drives the aircraft by trans- 
mission shafts extending from a 
central gearbox to each of the three 
rotors of three blades each. These 
are on pylons, spaced at 120 de- 
grees in platform, extending from 
the steel tubing fuselage. Blades 
are composite light alloy and plas- 
tic bonded wood, tapering, but con- 
stant in chord -thickness ratio. 

Differential collective pitch of the 
two forward rotors gives control in 
rolling; while in pitching, differ- 
ential collective pitch between the 
front rotors and rear rotors controls. 
Yawing control is obtained by dif- 
ferential cyclic pitch of the two 
front rotors. An hydraulic servo 
booster unit makes controlling eas- 
ier. Torque is counteracted by a 


slight tilting of the axes of the 
craft's three rotors. 

An axial flow variable pitch fan 
and radiator cool the engine, which 
is placed behind the control cabin. 
The crop spraying pump and tank 
are in the cabin, and are operated 
by a second crewman who sits be- 
hind the pilot. 

In case of engine failure, the rotor 
blades’ pitch is automatically re- 
duced to pitch required for auto 
rotation, and an over-riding clutch 
is provided to permit auto rotation. 
A mockup of the Air Horse was dis- 
played recently at an air show at 
Famsborough. 

Army Packet Production 
Keeps Fairchild Plant Busy 

With production of Packet planes 
(C-82) for the Army now at eight 
a month, Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp.'s airplane division at 
Hagerstown will be occupied with 
military orders for the Packet 
through most of 1947, according to 
general manager Richard S. Bou- 
telle. 

Fairchild expects to have more 
than 100 of the big cargo planes 
flying before the end of this year. 
Meanwhile, demand for the com- 



mercial version is increasing to such 
an extent that Boutelle expects the 
plant to continue at full production 
for months after the fulfillment of 
the Army contract. 

Douglas Will Compile 
DC-4 Trouble Record 

Through an arrangement with 14 
airlines, Douglas Aircraft Co. will 
compile a monthly composite rec- 
ord of trouble and corrective action 
on DC-4's. The airlines will make 
reports on standard forms which are 
applicable both to the DC-4’s and 
DC-6’s. 

The procedure is double-edged in 
that it will enable airlines to com- 
pare notes, and at the same time 
give the Douglas service staff an 
idea of suggestions for better serv- 
ice procedures. A by-product may 
be to suggest possible design im- 
provements to the manufacturer's 
engineer's. 

This scheme is another phase of 
the enlarged Douglas service pro- 
gram on which the company figures 
to spend about $1,000,000 annually, 
according to James S. Farra, com- 
pany service manager. 

One of the features of the new 
program is the establishment of 
branch offices as San Francisco, Dal- 
las. Kansas City, Atlanta, Miami and 
New York which will be staffed by 
service representatives prepared to 
give technical assistance to users of 
Douglas equipment, both scheduled 
and nonscheduled. 

Other features of the program 
are: a school for maintenance and 
flight personnel; authorized Doug- 

company and kept informed by 
Douglas of latest developments and 
techniques; a special staff for de- 
velopment of maintenance handling 
and loading equipment. 

Australia Will Build 
Vampire Jet Fighters 

De Havilland Vampire fighters 
will be built in Australia, by the 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. They will be powered with 
Rolls-Royce type gas turbine en- 
gines. 

Air frames for the Vampires will 
be built at the De Havilland works 
at Bankstown Aerodrome, Sydney, 
and gas turbines will be made 
under license by the Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corporation at 
Fisherman’s Bend, Victoria. 

First jet plane to reach Australia, 
an unassembled Meteor, arrived in 
Melbourne recently. 
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Airline Earning 
Prospects Brighter 


FINANCIAL 


Leading Lightplane Stocks Decline 
In a General Slump in Market 

jriginal price but Piper and Globe 


Aeronca shares stay above 
selling under offering figut 


Increased interest in lightplane 
production has not been reflected in 
the market action of the securities 
of the major builders in this field. 
Virtually all of the equities of the 
leading lightplane manufacturers 
have declined in recent months. The 
general market has submitted to a 
similar trend. The same reasons 
prevail in both instances: dis- 
appointing earnings resulting from 
reconversion problems, failure to 
receive needed material and parts, 
and related difficulties. 

The lightplane industry affords 
an interesting situation where it 
becomes possible to take a position 
on the convertible preferred stocks 
of no less than three of the com- 

Two of the senior issues are sell- 
ing at discounts to their original 
offering price. 

► Aeronca Earnings Good — Aeronca 
Aircraft Corp.. which thus far has 
demonstrated the best earnings rec- 
ord - of the group, has the best acting 
preferred. A total of 75,000 shares 
of 55 cent cumulative convertible 
preferred stock were sold at $10.00 
per share in December, 1944. These 
shares have since sold at a high of 
$23. Currently, the price is around 
$17. This stock is convertible into 
the common at $7.50 per share. It 
is this conversion right which has 
sparked the price of the preferred 

The preferred carries an annual 
55 cent dividend per share, payable 
quarterly. It is cumulative and has 
been paid to date. A strong sinking 
fund is also present. The preferred 
is callable at $11 per share. After 
heavy reserves and other charges 
the company showed net earnings 
equivalent to 41 cents per share for 
1945. 

The company has reported a daily 
production of 43 planes and expects 
to build 10,000 units during 1946. 
Current earnings figures are un- 
available. 

There are a total of only 157.362 
common shares outstanding and 


40.000 warrants to purchase com- 
mon stock at $7.50 per share. 

► Piper Markets Shares — Piper Air- 
craft Corp. marketed a new issue 
of 150,000 shares of 4 V4 percent 
convertible preferred at $10.75 per 
share in May. 1946. (The company 
received $9.75.) These shares are 
currently selling around $10.00. The 
stock is convertible at the rate of 
4/5 common for one share preferred 
and is callable at a price of $12 per 

The initial quarterly dividend of 
11% cents per share was paid on 
July 15. 

The company showed net earnings 
of only $143,153 for 1945 or 21 cents 
a common share compared to 44 
cents a share during 1944. The com- 
pany is believed to have operated 
at a deficit during the first half of 
1946. 

Globe Aircraft Corp. sold 150,000 
shares of 5 Vz percent cumulative 
convertible preferred at $10 per 
share in April 1946. These shares 
are now around 6%. The conver- 
sion rate is one and one-eighth 
shares of common for each share of 
preferred. The common is currently 
selling around $5 per share. Divi- 
dends on the preferred have been 
paid when due thus giving it a 
high yield. The stock is callable 
at $11 per share. 

► Globe Shows Loss — The company, 
builder of the Swift, has had its 
production problems and for the 
three months ended May 31, 1946 
showed a net loss of $84,287, equiv- 
alent to 22 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock. There are a total of 

450.000 common shares outstand- 

Cessna Aircraft, which has for 
its sole capitalization 700,000 shares 
of common stock, is currently sell- 
ing around 6% per share. A few 
years ago it sold at 14% for its peak 
price. The company earned 72 cents 
per share for the year ended Sep- 
tember 31. 1945. Interim earnings 
figures of Cessna Aircraft are not 
available. 


equipment goes into service. 

The airlines have turned the 
earnings corner in the opinion of a 
current analysis released by Stand- 
ard & Poor's Corp., investment ad- 
visory service. Sharp traffic gains 
and large earnings are considered 
likely for the second half. 

Commenting on the fact that de- 
ficit operations during the early 
part of the year were due to the 
costs of converting military equip- 
ment to civilian uses, personnel 
expansion training programs and 
delivery delays of four-engined air- 
craft, the service now believes that 
the carriers are out of the red. 

► Better Equipment — Standard & 
Poor's attributes a substantial jump 
in traffic and revenues to the quick- 
ening tempo of acquisition of four- 
engined equipment starting in 
March. In the process, operating 
costs were also reduced. As a re- 
sult. Delta, National and United 
chalked up profits in March and 
were followed by American and 
Chicago & Southern in April and 
Northwest in May. Eastern has 
consistently recorded earnings, and 
three other lines, Braniff. PCA and 
TWA, were on the verge of profi- 
table operations at the end of April. 

United wiped out its entire first 
quarter deficit in April, while in 
May, National, whose fiscal year 
ended June 30. turned a deficit of 
seven months’ duration to per share 
earnings, exceeding fiscal ’44-’45. 

► Upward Trend — Acceleration of 
the upward earnings trend is indi- 
cated by the expected scheduling of 
additional four-engined equipment, 
and by the continuing high pas- 
senger load factors. On April 1, 
domestic airlines owned and rented 
some 100 DC-4’s and Constellations, 
not all of which had been placed in 
revenue service. During the sec- 
ond half of 1946, at least 150 more 
DC-4’s, DC-6’s and Constellations 
are expected to be added to the 
domestic fleet, affording a capacity 
increase which the airlines are now 
in a position to handle without 
appreciable further expense. This is 
also premised on the assumption 
of quick return of the Connies. 

In Standard & Poor's viewpoint, 
current prices of the group, far be- 
low the 1945 highs, fully reflect the 
unfavorable earnings developments 
of earlier this year, but have not yet 
begun to discount the brighter pro- 
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For the “ Swift Completion of their Appointed Rounds” 


The mail goes through! 

nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” — the creed of a great 

"Swift completion” has become an in- 
creasingly important part of this service 
— and Air Mail has lent wings to the Post 
Office Department’s traditional speed. 

With characteristic imagination, 
Fairchild engineers now offer new wings 
for the mail. They have created an in- 
terior arrangement for the Packet that 
converts this cargo carrier into a flying 
mail car — a plane to carry air mail ex- 
clusively — and efficiently — by the ton! 


It is the logical answer to the ever- 
increasing demand for mail by air. With 
its ability to use less-than-average length 
runways; carry heavy loads economically 
for long or short distances; to load and 
discharge cargo fast, the Packet is a 
transport to widen immeasurably the 
scope of Air Mail service — even to off- 
the-line points. 

With the design for a flying mail car, 
typical Fairchild engineering ingenuity 
has again created the "touch of tomor- 
row in the planes of today” — converted 
the versatile Packet into a transport 
that anticipates the day when all first 
class mail will be sped toward its destina- 
tion by air. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

**************************** 
Flying Farmers Rapid Growth 
Points to Bigger Plane Market 

881 lightplanes gather at Stillwater, Purdue fly-ins; 60% of ci- 
vilian small plane sales predicted for these groups. 


Rapidly growing interest of the 
American farm population in the 
utility of the lightplane as an over- 
all work and pleasure vehicle, is 
causing many aircraft manufactur- 
ers, distributors and dealers to 
revise their planning upward about, 
the potential of this big immediate 
market for lightplanes. 

Two fly-in meetings of farm fly- 
ers, recently in Stillwater, Okla., 
and Lafayette, Ind., brought a total 
of 881 planes, with 1680 flyers to 
these two places. Larger of the two 
gatherings was a regional meeting 
of farmers of Indiana, Illinois. 
Michigan and Wisconsin, who land- 
ed 542 planes at Purdue University 
airport. 

Besides the 1200 persons who flew 
to Lafayette, the meeting attracted 
6,000 others, who drove there in 
1028 cars. Many of these, too, were 
flyers who left their planes at home 
because they wanted to bring their 
families and neighbors to the meet- 

► First Convention — The Stillwater 
meeting, the first National Flying 
Farmers Convention, at Oklahoma 
A & M College, attracted 480 flying 
farmers in 339 planes from 17 states, 
ranging from California to Ohio, 
and from the Mexican to the Cana- 
dian borders. Since the decision at 
Stillwater last year, to form the 
National organization, state flying 
farmer associations have been 
formed in 15 states, and farmers in 
six other states have begun prelimi- 
nary organization. 

It was estimated that only a small 
group of the flying farmers attend- 
ed both meetings, so that the total 
of planes and flyers is largely un- 
duplicated. 

At least 60 percent of all single- 
engine civilian planes produced in 
1947-1949 will be bought by far- 
mers. Arthur Boreman, Des Moines, 
chairman of the CAA Non-schedule 
Flying Advisory committee predict- 
ed in a paper which was read for 
him at the Stillwater meeting. Bore- 
man called for discontinuance of 
federal airport aid funds, and for 
taking control of private flying out 


of the hands of the federal govern- 
ment, except for necessary traffic 
regulations and control. Boreman's 
paper predicted a large increase in 
the number of small flight strips in 
rural areas, and urged that “sense- 
less red tape" imposed by gov- 
ernment agencies on design and 
production of private planes, be 
eliminated. 

► Lee Predicts Growth— Josh Lee, 
CAB member, predicted that the 
farmer would be the greatest user 
of the private plane, which would 
enable him to be as much at home 
in the business centers of the coun- 
try as on his ranch or farm. 

Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker. deputy 
AAF commander, praised impor- 
tance of the flying farmer movement 
in broadening the national defense 
structure, and warned “I believe our 
land is in greater peril than it has 

Henry Bomhoff, Calumet, Okla., 


pioneer flying farmer, was awarded 
the Farmer-Stockman Magazine 
trophy for the biggest contribution 
to rural aviation, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Arvid Temple and their three 
daughters, of Buffalo, Okla., won a 
trophy given by Successful Farm- 
ing magazine, for the family with 
the most flying members. R. L. 
Gibson, 76, of Lynn County, Texas, 
was the oldest active pilot-farmer 
present. Fifteen flying farmers from 
Kiowa County, Okla., won an award 
as the largest county delegation. 

► Planes Displayed — On display at 

Stillwater, besides an AAF Sikor- 
sky helicopter, were: Aeronca 

Champion and Chief; Cessna 120 
and 140; two Ercoupes; Funk Bee; 
two Globe Swifts, with 85 and 125 
hp.; two Luscombe Silvaires with 
the new all-metal wing; Piper Su- 
per Cruiser and Cub Trainer; two 
Stinson Voyager 150's. 

The national meeting defined the 
following objectives for 1946-47: 

► Airmarking, cooperating with 
CAA and state aviation officials for 
a widespread uniform airmarking 

► Analysis of existing aviation in- 
surance, and analysis of the flight 
records of all flying farmers; 

► Cooperation with state depart- 
ments of education, schools and col- 
leges for a more comprehensive 
aviation education program; 

► Unified effort to keep aviation tax- 
ation at a minimum during the de- 



N AVION CAPACITY: 

With rear seat removed, the four-place North American Navion can be 
converted to a light cargo carrier, while still hauling pilot and one pas- 
senger. Photo shows how packages, and luggage weighing 435 lbs. are 
loaded into the available 46 cu. ft. of cargo space. Sliding Plexiglas canopy 
has been removed for the photo. 
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pany, which has taken over part of 
the war-time plant operated by 
North American Aviation near Fort 
Worth is now turning out five Swifts 
a day on contract to Globe. This 
production is to be stepped up to 
eight a day by mid-September. 

Wasp Reunion at Piper 
Will Precede Cub Flyway 

First reunion since V-J Day of 
women flyers who served as WASPS 
will be held at Lock Haven, Penna., 
Aug. 26-28 preceding a mass fly- 
away of 150 new Piper Cub planes 
to the National Air Races at Cleve- 
land, Aug. 30. 

Clara Marsh, president of the 
Order of Fifinella postwar organi- 
zation of WASPS members, said 
that between 250 and 300 of the 
total of 1100 women service pilots 
were expected to attend the meet- 
ing, and to fly the planes to Cleve- 

The flight competitions in bomb 
dropping and spot landings will be 
held at Lock Haven. The flight of 
150 planes believed to be the larg- 
est mass delivery of new light 
planes, will land at Youngstown, 
Ohio before flying an aerial parade 
over downtown Cleveland, and then 
over the Air Races which open on 
that day. The planes will continue 
on to Akron airport, where they 
will land and remain until the Na- 
tional Air Races are over. Then 
the mass flight will separate for in- 
dividual deliveries to various points 
in the middle west. 

Ohio to Mark 800 Towns 
With Guides to Air Traffic 

Campaign for airmarking 800 
Ohio communities, started recently 
by the Ohio Aviation board, opened 
with a warning to un-marked com- 
munities that unless they readily 
signified their definite plans to air- 
mark their community, the state 
highway department would paint 
the sign and assess the city $50. A 
state law has been passed making 
airmarking mandatory in all com- 
munities, and about 100 of them 
have already complied with new 
signs. CAA-approved marking sys- 
tem will be used throughout the 
state, which is expected to be the 
best air-marked state in the Union 
when the program is completed. 

Navi oh on Tour 

The Navion, North American 
Aviation’s new four-place all-metal 
personal plane, is currently making 
a 12,000 mile flying tour of 52 major 


Republic Bee Line Plans 


The new Republic Twinbee ex- 
ecutive transport, (first reported in 
Aviation News, Nov. 26, 1945) will 
follow the Sea bee amphibian as the 
second in a line of personal type 
planes with many interchangeable 
parts, for greater ease of produc- 
tion and consequent lowering of 

reports the Twinbee, a five-six 
passenger plane, will utilize two 
215 hp. Franklin engines driving a 
common propeller gear, and so ar- 
ranged that either engine will sup- 
ply enough power to keep up pro- 
peller rpm. for takeoff. The engines 
may be mounted either vertically, 
or horizontally, side-by-side. 

The Twinbee mockup has been 
completed for some time. The plane 
is expected to utilize the same wing 
and empennage and much of the 
same cabin assembly design as the 
four-place Seabee amphibian, now 

Republic President Alfred Mar- 
chev, when he first disclosed the 
existence of the Twinbee, said he 
expected the plane would be priced 
around $7,000. However, in view 
of rising costs, it appears likely the 
tentative price will be raised. Mar- 


chav said the plane was expected 
to cruise at about 170 mph. 

No. 3 ship in the Republic Bee 
line, is the L and bee, a landplane 
version of the four-place amphib- 
ian. It will use the same 215 hp. 
powerplant, nacelle, empennage, 
and much of the same cabin ar- 
rangement, dispensing with the 
heavy seahull of the Seabee. 

No. 4 ship is the Bee bee, a small 
two-place 100 hp. plane for sport 
flying and advanced training. It 

pennage as the Seabee, but a dif- 

A possible fifth Bee plane may 
be a one-place version of this air- 
plane. 

Use of so many interchangeable 
parts in this line of planes, includ- 
ing standardization wherever pos- 
sible of wings, wheels, ailerons, 
stabilizers, instrument panels, con- 
trol systems, and other parts, will 
make possible greater volume of 
production on the relatively small 
number of parts required. Coupled 
with Republic's engineering for 
simplified construction, the Bee line 
plan seems likely to be another 


cities in this country. The plane is 
piloted by Betty Hayes, former 
WASP, and company officials are 
accompanying her on the tour. 

Luscombe Silvaire Sales 
$2,300,000 in Six Months 
During the first six months of 
1946 Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
Dallas, sold 1,004 two-place Silv- 
aires. with a dollar sales volume of 
$2,309,329, Leopold H. P. Klotz, 


president, announced last week. The 
Luscombe production rate is now 14 
planes a day. 

In the second quarter the com- 
pany put into effect a profit-sharing 
plan under which Luscombe em- 
ployees received $35,809, in addition 
to the company’s net profit of $78,- 
976 for the quarter. Since the com- 
pany incurred a loss of $148,182 in 

pleted the six months period with 



MODEL V TO NAVY: 

The new two-place 85 hp. Culver Model V airplane has donned red paint 
and the Navy's white star insignia, following many of its wartime prede- 
cessor Culver-built radio-controlled target planes. The Navy took delivery 
at Wichita, recently of two Model V’s, for further radio-control experi- 
mentation, in what was believed to be the first Navy "off-the-shelf” 
purchase of a standard postwar personal plane. Some of the wartime 
Culver target planes had engines of as much as 150 hp. 
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Police Action Sought 
For Foolish Flyers 

Plans to ask the Utah state aero- 
nautics commission for regulations 
making reckless and dangerous fly- 
ing a state offense, to be handled in 
police courts, were announced last 
week by Utah Aeronautics Direc- 
tor Joseph J. Bergin, as a result of 
repeated low-flying and reckless 
operation of aircraft in his state. 

“My department has consistently 
fought against legislation that 
would retard the growth of private 
flying or hamper operation of com- 
mercial flying, but reckless and 
foolhardy operation of airplanes 
has become so prevalent that we 
now feel the only recourse is for 
the state to take action,” Bergin 
said. 

Bergin said Utah’s airport build- 
ing program was being seriously 
delayed because he was so busy 
chasing down violators. He cited 
cases of farm flying clubs in which 
students who had barely soloed, 
were giving instructions to friends 
and relatives, and were attempting 
slow rolls, snap rolls, loops and 
other maneuvers, with and without 
passengers and without parachutes. 
He cited one case of an 18-year-old 
youth who has been carrying pas- 
sengers for hire although he only 
has a student permit and about 15 
hrs. solo time, and whose airplane 
propeller recently killed a fifteen- 
year-old boy when the boy walked 
into it, while the pilot was ignoring 
the plane and the boy. Another 

stampeded a herd of dairy cattle 
into a barb-wire fence causing se- 
vere injury to many of the cows, 
requiring a veterinary's attention. 

Summarizing the Utah flying ac- 
cident toll since the beginning of 
1945, Bergin said that 13 were killed 
in seven crashes in 1945, and seven 
had been killed thus far this year, 
in four crashes, besides dozens of 
other accidents in which planes 
were totally destroyed, property 
was damaged, and pilots and pas- 
sengers were injured. Of all the 
fatalities, Bergin said only one could 
be listed as accidental, and not in 
violation of a Civil Air Regulation. 

Wash Tub Markers 

Michigan Flying Farmers in the 
Watervliet, Mich., area, recently 
airmarked the roof of a building in 
that community with inverted tubs. 
Letters and numbers were painted 
on the bottom of the tubs, which 
were “rejects” obtained from a local 
manufacturer. 


Briefing For Private Plying 


CESSNA INTERIM REPORT— New details on the Cessna four-place 
Models 170 and 190 are being circulated although they have not been 
announced officially. Among them: Mode! 170 is powered with a 185 hp. 
Warner radial engine with fixed pitch propeller and is tentatively priced 
at $9,975, while Model 190, basically the same airplane, has a Jacobs 300 
hp. radial engine, and a Hamilton Standard constant speed propeller and 
is tentatively priced at $14,750. Both are high wing monoplanes, all- 
metal, with a single door on the right side. The 190 has a retractable 
step, which lowers as the door is opened, and retracts as it closes. Both 
planes are equipped with spring steel landing gear, heavier than but 
similar to the spring landing gear on the two-place Models 120 and 140. 
Production is due to start this fall on the four-place planes. 

PARKS BUYS COLUMBUS FIELD— Purchaser of Norton Field, 127-acre 
airport at Columbus, Ohio, for $100,000 has been Oliver L. Parks, president 
of Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., E. St. Louis, 111. Parks plans ex- 
penditure of an additional $100,000 to renovate sales and administration 
buildings, improve the field, and erect individual T hangars and a show- 
room for plane sales. Parks said he would continue his other Columbus op- 
eration, at Port Columbus municipal airport, and believed there was ample 
business in the Columbus area for both operations. The field is on East 
Broad Street, within half a mile of Port Columbus. Other Parks base 
operations are at Indianapolis, Kansas City, Wheeling, III. (Chicago), 
Cleveland, and E. St. Louis. 

148 FT. TAKEOFF — A Stinson Voyager 150 four-place personal plane 
was credited with a 148 ft. takeoff, in a recent “shortest takeoff” contest 
conducted at Wadena (Minn.), airport, by the Wadena National Aero- 
nautic Association chapter. Details of load, altitude and other circum- 
stances of the contest have not been fully reported. The manufacturer 
lists takeoff run presumably with full load at a conservative 550 ft. at sea 
level for the Voyager 150. But the contest is a healthy step in the right 
direction, towards encouraging greater consideration of designing for 
shorter takeoffs and higher angle and rate of climb. These are especially 
valuable for farm plane buyers. The rapid growth of interest among 
farmers in small airplanes, as indicated by the two meetings reported in 
I his week's Private Flying section clearly marks the farmer as a major 
factor in the immediate group of prospective consumers in the personal 
plane market. 

ALABAMA PROGRESS — Asa Rountree, Jr., Alabama aeronautics com- 
missioner, reports that the state as of Aug. 1, has 72 private and com- 
mercial fields in operation, with 11 new ones under construction, as con- 
trasted with 46 fields in operation, prewar, and 24 fields which continued 
to operate during the war. 

LIQUID-COOLED JACOBS — Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, 
Penna.. is developing two new liquid-cooled opposed engines, which de- 
velop 100 hp. with four cylinders, and 150 hp. with six cylinders, which 
are especially aimed at the coming pusher personal plane designs. The 
manufacturer points out that they eliminate cooling fan operation in 
pusher installations, since the radiator, of high velocity negative drag 
tunnel type can be installed remotely for highest aerodynamic efficiency, 
and is designed so that the expansion of cooling air actually adds a thrust 
effect. Two other new Jacobs air-cooled opposed-cylinder engines, of 100 
and 165 hp. are also aimed at the personal plane market. First public 
showing of the Jacobs engines is expected to be at the big first post-war 
industry exposition. National Aircraft Shows, at Cleveland. Ohio, Nov. 
15-24. 


28% WANT TO FLY— The Washington "Post,” in a survey among res- 
idents of the metropolitan Washington, D. C., area determined that 28% 
or almost three of every 10 wanted to learn to fly. A larger percentage 
of men (38%) than women (23%) wanted to learn. Asked: “Would you 
be willing to spend $400 to get a private license?” Only 10% of those 
interviewed, replied, yes. 

— Alexander McSurely. 
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Domestic Air Freight Load Triples 
As Air Lines Face Stiff Competition 

Non-scheduled operators hauling 5 to 10 times volume of 
all cargo routes to Pacific Coast; 


certificated carriers; PC A asks 
rate war ruinous. 

Air freight, an item of consider- 
ably less importance than excess 
baggage in domestic airlines’ traffic 
figures until recent months, has 
more than tripled in volume during 
the first half of 1946 and is due for 
further large growth by year-end. 

Certificated carriers are still far 
behind the non-scheduled and char- 
ter operators which have mush- 
roomed since the end of the war. 
Figures filed by the non-scheduled 
and contract carriers last month 
indicate they were handling be- 
tween five and ten times the freight 
volume of scheduled airlines in May 
and June. 

► American Was First — Total air 
freight carried prior to V-J Day 
was insignificant. Most non-sched- 
uled lines had not begun operations 
and only three of the domestic cer- 
tificated carriers had freight tariffs. 

American Airlines first began ac- 
cepting freight as a common carrier 
on Oct. 15, 1944; and was joined 
before the end of the war by TWA 
on July 1, 1945, and Eastern (on 
a limited basis) on July 16, 1945. 
In the past 12 months, six more 
domestic airlines have started fly- 
ing freight: Western and Inland on 
Nov. 1, 1945; Braniff, Dec. 1, 1945; 
Continental, Jan. 1, 1946; United, 
Feb. 1, 1946; and PCA, July 15. Ini- 
tial freight tariffs of two more cer- 
tificated carriers, Delta and Chicago 
and Southern, are effective Aug. 15. 

During September, 1945, the 
three certificated airlines hauling 
freight flew about 200,000 ton miles; 
by January, seven airlines flew 253,- 
000 ton miles; and by June eight 
airlines flew over 800,000 ton miles. 
Principal freight hauler among the 
scheduled domestic carriers is 
American which flew 349,680 ton 
miles in June. United was second 
with 217,828 ton miles and TWA 
third with 186,236 ton miles. 

► Slick Volume Rising — In compari- 
son, Slick Airways, San Antonio, 
flew 680,000 ton miles during June 
with 10 converted C-46E's and ex- 


pected to reach 1,000,000 ton miles 
in July. National Skyway Freight 
Corp., Los Angeles (The Flying 
Tiger Line) flew an average of 
322,000 ton miles monthly in May 
and June, while Air Cargo Trans- 
port Corp., New York; reported an 
average of 315,000 ton miles month- 
ly during the same period. 

Available figures indicate that the 
non-scheduled and contract car- 
riers in aggregate are flying at least 
4,000,000 ton miles monthly and 
probably much more. The pres- 
ent huge lead which the uncertifi- 
cated carriers have over the airlines 
probably will be cut sharply within 
the next six to eight months. 

United Air Lines intends to con- 
vert almost all of its C-54 type air- 
craft into cargo planes after its 
DC-6’s have been delivered. At 
that time United will try to expand 
its transcontinental freight business. 
Increasing availability of equip- 
ment — now vitally needed for pas- 


UAL Buys Boeings 

Purchase of seven Boeing 
Slratocruisers costing $11,000,- 
000 by United Air Lines for use 
both domestically and on its new 
West Coast-Hawaii route was 
announced last week by UAL 
President W. A. Patterson. De- 
liveries are scheduled to start 
in the fall of 1947. 

United will carry 55 passen- 
gers in the double-decked craft, 
which can make the San Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu run in slightly 
over eight hours. The Strato- 
eruiser order brings United’s 
total new equipment purchases 
to $55,000,000. 


senger transportation — will see oth- 
er airlines making a strong bid for 
freight business by winter. 
^Failures Expected — A number of 
the non-scheduled or contract car- 
riers now in operation are expected 
to fold within the next few months 
as a result of cut-throat competi- 
tion which has forced many of them 
deeply into the red. A CAB crack- 
down through rigid enforcement of 
its definition of “non-scheduled” 
operations would put numerous 
self-styled "contract" carriers out 
of business along with most of the 
non-scheduled lines. 

The certificated airlines have long 
denied the need for exclusively 
cargo operations, asserting that 
freight, express and mail can be 
flown more economically in con- 
junction with passenger-carrying 



indicate. 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS: 

First three Northwest Airlines DC-3's are shown arriving at Geiger Field, 
Spokane, Wash., after transfer of commercial operations from Felts Field 
to the Army-built base. Geiger will accommodate the four-engine equip- 
ment of NWA and United Air Lines handily with its 8,200-ft. runways, 
whereas Felts was considered inadequate for DC-4' operations. Part of 
the new ranch-type administration building shows at right. (AAF photo) 


activities. Because of this stand, 
some airline officials looked with 
dismay upon PCA’s recent action in 
applying to the Board for an ex- 
tensive system of all-cargo routes 
stretching west to Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, south to Brownsville and 
Miami, and north to Boston. 

The new routes would carry mail, 
express, freight and possibly air 
parcel post if the latter is approved 
by Congress. PCA’s bid has been 
viewed in some quarters as an in- 
direct endorsement of the non- 
scheduled carriers’ arguments that 
all-cargo routes are needed. 

New Pilot Pay Rates 
Accepted by TWA 

The Airlines Negotiating Com- 
mittee last week notified the White 
House and the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation that TWA would place in 
effect Aug. 8 wage rates and work- 
ing rules recommended by the Pres- 
idential Emergency Board for pilots 
of four-engine planes (Aviation 
News, July 15). 

The pilots’ union at the time of 
the committee's announcement had 
not indicated its position on the 
recommendations. 

The new rates provide pay in- 
creases up to 36 percent for co-pilots 
in international service and boost 
base pay of first pilots in interna- 
tional service $750 a year. Provi- 
sion also is made for increases in 
hourly and mileage pay for both 
domestic and international oper- 
ation of faster planes. Raises will 
be retroactive to January of this 


U. S. Chamber Backs 
Integrated Transport 

Group throws weight behind 

railroad plugged policy after 

membership vote. 

The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce last week threw its weight 
behind "integration of transporta- 
tion,” a policy which has long been 
plugged by the railroad "front” 
group, Transportation Association 
of America. The step was taken in 
the Chamber’s Declarations of Pol- 
icy which followed a referendum 
vote of its membership. 

“Congress should take any nec- 
essary action to permit operators of 
one form of transportation service 
to operate other forms within rea- 
sonable territorial limits upon mak- 
ing an adequate showing . . . that 
it would be in the public interest 
and would not unduly restrain 
competition,” the Chamber asserted. 
It also proposed that the govern- 
ment "encourage” operators of dif- 
ferent forms of transportation to 
coordinate their services through 
contractual arrangements “under 
proper safeguards in the public in- 
terest.” 

► Endorse Conference Rate — The 
Chamber endorsed the “conference'' 
method of rate-setting, with carrier 
rates approved by the regulatory 
body free from anti-trust prosecu- 
tion. (CAB-approved airline rates 
are now exempt from Justice De- 
partment action, but ICC-approved 
rail rates are subject to anti-trust 
suit. The House-passed Bui winkle 
bill, which would place the rail- 
roads on the same basis with regard 


to anti-trust action as the airlines, 
was killed off in the Senate before 
adjournment, primarily because of 
Justice Department opposition.) 

Fitting in with its plan for "in- 
tegration” of transportation, the 
Chamber proposed “ultimately” a 
single regulatory transportation 
agency. For “reasonable develop- 
ment periods,” however, the Cham- 
ber supported separate regulatory 
bodies for the merchant marine and 
the airlines. 

On domestic transport policy, the 
Chamber also favored: 

1. A tax allocation formula which 
would prevent multiple taxation by 
several states of the assets of inter- 
state airlines; 

2. Continuation through 1947 of 
application of the tax carry-back 
provisions of the revenue laws for 
transportation companies, which 
face heavy deferred-maintenance 
expenditures as a result of the war: 

3. A minimum of state and local 
legulation of interstate carriers. 

► Support Free Air — On interna- 
tional transport, the Chamber re- 
iterated its support of the Adminis- 
tration’s “free air" policy aimed at 
extending American air commerce 
world-wide through removal of na- 
tional air barriers. 

An international conference 
should be called promptly for the 
purpose of removing such hin- 
drances to international air and sea 
trade as flag discriminations, unnec- 
essary or unduly elaborate passport, 
visa, and customs requirements, and 
communications censorship, the 
Chamber declared. 

It also: 

1. Re-iterated its support of a 
policy of regulated competition in 
international air, as well as sea, 
commerce; 

2. Called for reduction of the 
Army and Navy air transport serv- 
ices to “the minimum necessary, 
with due study to be given the pos- 
sibility of utilizing commercial air- 
lines to meet .military and naval 
transport requirements.” 

25,000 Vets Employed 

More than 25,000 employees of the 
scheduled domestic airlines are vet- 
erans of World War n, according 
to the Air Transport Association, 
which says the figure represents 
nearly one-third of the total airline 
employment within the U. S. In 
addition to those employed domes- 
tically, ATA member airlines oper- 
ating in Alaska, Canada and the 
Caribbean area have 1,900 World 
War II veterans, a recent survey 
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CAB Pacific Route Awards Lay 
Foundations for Globe-Girdling 

Pan-American, TWA and Northwest tackle problem of closing 
world gaps in American flag service; India still stumbling block. 


Three American flag carriers — 
Pan American Airways, TWA and 
Northwest Airlines — last week took 
on the imposing task of selecting 
personnel, allocating equipment and 
laying plans for bases on their new 
global air routes. 

CAB’s Pacific route awards made 
PAA a round-the-world carrier and 
created a two-carrier global service 
over the combined routes of TWA 
and Northwest, which connect at 
Shanghai. However, the world-gir- 
dling commercial operations — cur- 
rently existing only on paper— will 
require many months for even par- 
tial development. 

► Panam Route — Pan American’s 
North Atlantic route through Eu- 
rope and the Middle East to Cal- 
cutta (where it will meet with the 
PAA Pacific system) has been 
opened only as far as Vienna. Ex- 
cept for the New Zealand link, 
Honolulu is the present western 
terminus of PAA's Pacific runs. 


TWA has progressed past Cairo 
to Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, on its 
North Atlantic route, but there it is 
being blocked from continuing to 
Bombay by the inability of the 
State Department to secure landing 
rights in India. Both TWA's and 
PAA’s North Atlantic routes to In- 
dia were awarded over a year ago. 

The gap which PAA must close 
stretches more than half way 
around the world from Vienna to 
Honolulu, while TWA and North- 
west together must extend an equal 
distance from Dhahran to the con- 
tinental U.S. via the Orient. Briefly, 
the Pacific decision awarded: 

► Northwest a seven-year certificate 
to operate from New York, Chicago 
and Seattle to Manila, P.I., via 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Edmonton, 
Anchorage, the Aleutians, the Kur- 
iles, Tokyo, Seoul, Korea; Harbin, 
Mukden and Dairen, Manchuria; 
Peiping, Nanking and Shanghai, 
China. 


► PAA an extension from Manila to 
Batavia, Java, via Saigon and Sin- 
gapore; from Hong Kong to North- 
ern India (Calcutta) via Saigon, 
Bangkok and Rangoon; from Mid- 
way Island to Hong Kong via Tokyo 
and Shanghai; from Honolulu to 
Wake Island; and from Noumea, 
New Caledonia, to Sydney, Aus- 

► TWA an extension from southern 
India (Bombay) to Shanghai via 
Calcutta, Mandalay, Hanoi and Can- 

► Western Air Lines an extension 
from Lethbridge, Canada, to Ed- 
monton via Calgary. 

► Pacific Northern Airlines an ex- 
tension from Anchorage to Juneau 
via Cordova and Yakutat. 

TWA and Northwest have already 
announced plans for cooperation in 
their connecting round-the-world 
service, which is 20,032 miles — 
2,000 miles shorter than PAA's. 
Jack Frye, TWA president, said co- 
ordinated schedules will be ar- 
ranged along with one-ticket serv- 

Northwest officials indicate that 
the carrier’s new operations will 
first be extended to Alaska, possibly 
in less than two months. The next 
leg, to Tokyo, may not have regular 
service before the end of the year. 
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DC-4’s will be used initially, fol- 
lowed next summer by Boeing 
Stratocruisers. Present plans call for 
daily service to Alaska and thrice- 
weekly operations to Tokyo. The 
DC-4’s would refuel at Adak and 
in the Kuriles en route from An- 
chorage to Tokyo, but Stratocruisers 
will make the run non-stop. 

SAS Planning Two 
Atlantic Trips Weekly 

Inauguration of DC-4 trans-At- 
lantic service to the U. S. by Scan- 
dinair (Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem) has been set for Sept. 10, with 
two round trips weekly scheduled 
at the outset. Scandinair's service 
will be provided jointly by Danish 
(DDL), Norwegian (DNL) and 
Swedish Intercontinental (SILA) 
Airlines. 

The company, which now has 
seven DC-4’s, has chosen Stockholm 
as headquarters. One of the weekly 
trips will be via Copenhagen, the 
other via Oslo. 

Later this year, schedules will be 
increased to three weekly, and next 
year, with delivery of Boeing 
Stratocruisers, daily service will be 
provided and headquarters will be 
moved to Copenhagen. 


Other new services: 

MBOAC— Extension ^of the Baltlmore- 



Delta Expansion 

Delta Air Lines has signed con- 
tracts for a $1,000,000 expansion 
which will more than double its 
present general office space and 
hangar area at the Atlanta Munici- 
pal Airport. 


Panagra Peace Move 
To Meet Competition 

Pan American Airways and W. 
R. Grace & Co. have buried tempo- 
rarily the hatchet by agreeing to 
cooperate in meeting early and se- 
rious competition from foreign and 
U. S. carriers on the South Ameri- 
can routes of Pan American-Grace 
Airways (Panagra). 

Conditioned upon approval by 
CAB, PAA and Grace, each half 
owners of Panagra, would estab- 
lish daily through service between 
Miami and Buenos Aires via the 
west coast of South America with- 
out change of planes. Under a 99- 
year agreement, PAA would char- 
ter Panagra aircraft to operate non- 
stop with Panagra flight crews over 
PAA’s certificated routes between 
the Canal Zone and the U. S. South 
of the Canal Zone, the planes would 
operate over Panagra’s routes. 

While Miami would be the initial 
U. S. terminal, direct flights from 
New York, Washington, Boston and 
Chicago via Miami to west coast 
South American points and Buenos 
Aires are contemplated if PAA re- 
ceives domestic links in CAB ap- 
plications now pending. 

A controversy has long existed 
between PAA and Grace with re- 



BEER BY AIR: 

One of the largest shipments of beer 
handled by a commercial air car- 
rier was flown recently from Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, to El Paso, Tex., by 
American Airlines for delivery to a 
Juarez, Mexico, distributor. The 
beer was unloaded in the Texas city 
and transferred across the Rio 
Grande to Juarez by truck. Over 
300 cases were in the shipment, 
which was carried by a C-54 of AA's 
contract air cargo division that had 
just flown a load of tires to Mon- 
terrey from Memphis. 


spect to the filing by Panagra of an 
application for extension of its own 
routes from the Canal Zone to the 
U. S. PAA's refusal to assent to 
such an application has thus far 
blocked the move, which has the 
backing of Grace. 

CAB in its Latin American deci- 
sion deplored the PAA-Grace pol- 
icy deadlock within Panagra and 
declared that Panagra should be 
enabled to apply for access to the 
east coast of the U. S. The agree- 
ment now up for approval pro- 
vides this access but to a more lim- 
ited degree than if Panagra re- 
ceived a certificate from the Board 
for a Canal Zone-U.S. route. 

18 Air Lines Win 
No-fatality Award 

United Air Lines, Delta Air Lines 
and Hawaiian Airlines last week 
were announced as group winners 
of the National Safety Council's 
1945 Aviation Safety Awards. 

Among the largest carriers (those 
flying more than 125,000,000 pas- 
senger miles during the year) , UAL 
won top honors for the second con- 
secutive time. At the close of 1945, 
United had accumulated 1,655,872,- 
324 passenger miles since its last 
fatal accident on May 1, 1942. 

Delta, award winner among air- 
lines flying from 30,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 passenger miles in 1945, has 
flown 311,840,152 passenger miles 
since its last fatal accident in 1935. 
Hawaiian, first among smaller car- 
riers, has flown 92,987,024 passen- 
ger miles since a fatal accident. 

Fifteen other airlines received 
Certificates of Safe Operation for 
perfect 1945 records. They are: 
TWA, Braniff, Northwest, Chicago 
and Southern, Western, Continental, 
Mid-Continent, Northeast, Panagra, 
Colonial, American Overseas, In- 
land, Caribbean-Atlantic, Essair 
(Pioneer) and Uraba, Medellin & 
Central. 

Airlines Test Auto-Pilots 
For New Transport Use 

PCA is trying out on one of its 
DC-4’s the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot, 
which it expects to be standard 
equipment on its Martin 202’s and 
DC-6’s. There is some doubt that 
the device will be installed on the 
line's other DC-4’s. 

Chicago and Southern announced 
some time ago that it was installing 
electronic pilots, manufactured by 
the Eclipse-Pioneer Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., in its four 
engine equipment. 
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DOUBLE DECORATION: 

Col. Robert M. Love, president of 
All American Aviation, Inc., and 
Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love became 
the first husband and wife in Army 
history to be decorated simultane- 
ously when Lt. Gen. Harold L. 
George, chief of the Air Transport 
Command, recently presented them 
with the Distinguished Service 
Medal and Air Medal, respectively. 
Col. Love was cited for exception- 
ally meritorious and distinguished 
service as Deputy Commander , 
Ferrying Division, and later as Com- 
manding Officer, West Coast Wing, 
ATC, from Sept., 1944, to Oct., 1945. 
Mrs. Love was cited for meritorious 
achievement as pilot and executive 
officer for the Women’s Air Force 
Service Pilots (WASP) from Mar., 
1942, to Dec., 1944. 


Inadequate Airports Seen 
As Block to Feeder Lines 

Inadequate airports, a serious 
problem to nearly all of the newly- 
certificated feederlines, may deprive 
half of the communities on Wig- 
gins Airways’ New England routes 
of service when operations begin, 
Joseph Garside, president, has an- 
nounced. He promised, however, 
that flights to the by-passed points 
would be inaugurated as soon as 
landing facilities are improved. 

Initial service on Wiggins’ routes 
probably will be: Albany, N. Y., to 
Boston via Keene, N. EL, and Law- 
rence, Mass., (by-passing Manches- 
ter, N. H., and Bennington, Vt.); 
Albany to Boston via Orange and 
Fitchburg, Mass., (thus by-passing 
Adams-North Adams, Greenfield 
and Lowell, Mass.); Albany to Bos- 
ton via Springfield and Worcester, 
Mass., (by-passing Pittsfield, North- 
ampton, Southbridge and Framing- 
ham, Mass.); and Springfield to 
Boston via Hartford and Williman- 
tic, Conn., and Providence, R. I., 
(by-passing Taunton and Brockton, 


Asks Port Authority Plan 
To Run Idlewild, LaGuardia 

In a surprise move last week, 
New York's Mayor O'Dwyer re- 
quested the Port of New York Au- 
thority to submit a proposal to 
handle New York City’s Idlewild 
and LaGuardia airports. This 
seemed to add complications to an 
already knotty situation regarding 
the New York fields. 

At least limited operation at Idle- 
wild is wanted by Nov. 1, but it is 
suggested a Port of New York Au- 
thority study might require about 
two months. Legislation in New 
York and New Jersey to enable the 
Authority to use reserve funds to 
back bonds for airports could not 
be enacted before Jan. 1, 1947. 

However, Port of New York 
Authority (which consists of six 
members each appointed by gov- 
ernors of New York and New Jer- 
sey) promptly took the Mayor's 
request under consideration, evi- 
dently favoring development of such 
a proposal Meanwhile, politics 
thrust itself into the situation, it 
being pointed out that while New 
York City has a Democratic admin- 
istration, Authority appointees are 
by a Republican governor. How- 


ever, this did not perturb the Au- 
thority’s members, who consider 
themselves non-partisan and point 
to their operation with an employee 
merit system. 


SHORTLINES 

► American has announced a program 
to improve airport facilities on its 
route from Dallas-Ft. Worth to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City. Through 

will spend about $400,000 to develop 
the Monterrey airport, and in con- 
junction with the Mexican govern- 

pate in improving the Mexico City 
airport. When the projects are com- 
pleted, DC-4 service will be inaug- 
urated to both cities. ... Of the 7,036 
men hired or rehired during the 12- 

sixty-seven percent — or 4,715 — were 
World War H veterans. 
y Mid-Continent will grant 10 lbs. free 
baggage allowance (in addition to 
the regular 40 lbs.) for visible sports 
equipment such as skiis, fishing tackle 
and unassembled firearms in order to 
encourage use of its facilities by 
sportsmen. 

^Northeast has started construction 
of the first units of a million-dollar 
operating base at Logan International 
Airport, Boston. The base will house 
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Now! a fact-packed 
working manual for the 
aircraft engine mechanic 



The AVIATION 
MECHANIC’S 
ENGINE 
MANUAL 

WITH QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

By JOHN W. VALE, JR. 



See t It 10 Doys FREE • Moll Coupon 



the airline’s general activities includ- 
ing maintenance, engine and plane 
overhaul, traffic and reservations, dis- 
patching, research laboratory and 
other departments with a total of 
about 1.000 employees. 

► Northwest carried 261,228 revenue 
passengers in the first six months of 
1946, up 62,000 over the same period 
last year. June passenger totals set 
an all-time monthly high of 56,726, 
nearly 3,000 over the previous mark 
recorded in May. ... A permanent 
program has been launched to focus 
attention of air travelers on recrea- 
tion and vacation areas in the states 
served by the carrier's routes. A new 
division in the traffic department will 
have responsibility for developing in- 
terest in these regions and in cooper- 
ating with travel agencies in arrang- 
ing tours and assisting travelers in 
making vacation plans. 

► Pan American has begun installa- 
tion of a 12,000-mile teletype-writer 
system to expedite reservations pro- 


curement. The system will connect 
Brownsville, New Orleans, Miami, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. Washington 
will tie in to New York. . . . The 
carrier will soon feature 16mm motion 
pictures as regular entertainment on 
uans-oceanic nights. ... To handle 

additional DC-3's are being trans- 
ferred to Seattle from the company's 
Latin American Division in Miami. 
With the added equipment, Seattle- 
Alaska schedules will be stepped up 
to 35 round trips weekly. 

► TWA has announced a training 
agreement with the McConnell Air- 
line Stewardess School of Minneap- 
olis. The move supplants the carrier's 
10-year practice of training its own 
hostesses in a school at its Kansas 
City headquarters. McConnell has 
opened a Kansas City branch. . . . 
Employee recommendations valued at 
$574,099 were recorded during the 
first half of 1946. . . . Revenue plane 
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miles flown in June totaled 4,750,000. 
. . . District sales offices have been 
opened at Miami. 

► United carried 40 percent more 
freight and express in the first half 
of 1946 than in the same period last 
year. Cargo ton miles totaled 3,530,- 
500 against 2,516,640 in the first half 
of 1945. 


CAB ACTION 



CAB SCHEDULE 




DARNELL 

CASTERS 


Increase efficiency 
of employees. 
Eliminate wracking 
of equipment. 

Save time, speed up 
production. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST . NEW YORK 13. N Y 
36 N CLINTON. CHICAGO 6. ILL 


PILOT 

WANTED 

Single and multi-engine, ex- 
perienced, for instrument 
test work. Formal electrical 
engineering education re- 
quired. Minimum, 1,000 
hours, flying time. 

• 

Box AN 8361 
113 W. 42nd St. 



NAVIGATE 




WITH 


THE COMPASS THAT 
POINTS YOUR WAY 




161 CALIFORNIA ST., PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
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EDITORIAL 


Airlines Exceed 1944 Auto Safety 


O fficial announcement by the National Safety 
Council last week of its Airline Safety 
Awards for 1945 reveals that it was safer to fly 
by scheduled airline last year than it had been 
to travel by motor car in 1944. The Council’s 
1945 automobile traffic figures have not been re- 

Still hampered by glaring headlines and long 
stories in the press about every air accident, far 
out of proportion to motor car wreck publicity, 
airline people are constantly asked by the public, 
“When is flying going to be safe?" 

Such facts as the following should be better 
publicized: 

Two airlines, Hawaiian and Northeast, have never 
had a fatal accident in their history. National, one 
of the oldest lines in the country, did not have a fatal 
accident until last year. 

In 1945, 18 U. S. scheduled airlines operated with- 
out a single fatal accident. 

This meant that for domestic flying there were 2.2 
passenger fatalities for each 100,000,000 passenger- 
miles flown, the same figure as in 1944, despite tre- 
mendously increased operations. The overseas rate 
was 3.9. 

In 1944, according to the National Safety Council, 
the corresponding rate for automobiles and taxicabs 
was 2.9 passenger fatalities for each 100,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles. 

Only 15 years earlier, in 1930, the airline rate was 
28.37. 

Last year, U. S. Airlines ran up the astronomi- 
cal total of 5,500,000 miles in domestic commercial 
service and 6,400,000 miles in international com- 
mercial flights per accident of any kind, major 

There were 76 passenger fatalities domestically 
against 50 in 1944, but the number of passenger- 
miles operated increased so heavily that the re- 
sult was a record of 47,368,421 passenger-miles 
flown per passenger fatality as compared with 
45,252,370 in 1944. There were eight fatal acci- 
dents in 1945; five in 1944. The domestic carriers 
flew 28,125,000 miles per fatal accident last year. 

U. S. Flag overseas lines operated 29,000,000 
passenger-miles per passenger fatality, and 16,- 
000,000 miles per fatal accident. There were 17 
passenger fatalities against 20 in 1944. 


(So far in 1946 there have been four fatal acci- 
dents in domestic scheduled airline service, in- 
volving death to 55 passengers and 13 crew mem- 
bers. There have been no fatal accidents in 
U. S. Flag international services this year. The 
best safety record of the industry was made in 
1943, when the airline fleet was cut drastically by 
the war. There were two fatal accidents, with a 
rate of 1.34 passenger fatalities per 100 million 
passenger-miles. The 1943 passenger traffic was 
less than half that of last year.) 

According to the National Safety Council, bas- 
ing its computations on CAA statistics, United 
Air Lines up to the end of the year had flown 
more passenger-miles without a fatal accident 
than any other U. S. carrier, and it was the na- 
tional winner for the second consecutive year. 
Its last fatal accident was in 1942. 

In the airline group flying from 30,000,000 to 
125,000,000 passenger-miles last year, Delta was 
given top award. Its last fatal accident was in 
1935! 

In the group operating less than 30,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles last year, Hawaiian Airlines was 
awarded first place. 

The complete list of airlines which operated 
without a passenger fatality in 1945 follows, with 
the number of passenger-miles accumulated since 
their last fatality: 



In addition to the group winners, the remain- 
ing 15 Airlines will receive Certificates of Safe 
Operation from the Council for perfect 1945 
records. 

Robert H. Wood. 
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SINGING 
A SONG OF 

SILVAIRE? 

So you've got a new zest for zooming? 
Well, being air-nnnded^ourselves, we 

for a better way of getting places anil 
doing business. And we think you're 
headed OUR way too. 

You’ll probably be landing that 
Luseoinbe Silvaire at various big and 
small fields dotting America's great 
Middle- West — on Phillips territory. 
So keep an eye peeled for our ”66" 

"it means, "Here's where I get 
Phillips Aviation Products!" Yes, lu- 
bricants that help keep things gliding 
. . . specially manufactured UN- 
LEADED 80 octane gasoline for bel- 
ter performance and a cleaner motor. 
(We TOLD you we were air-minded!) 

Fly right! And we'll be serving you 
... at the "66" pumps! The Aviation 
Department, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Okla. 



Aviation Gasoline 



GOOD MEN 

are hard to find 


The activities of any corporation are limited by the capacity of its responsible execu- 
tives. But a corporation can provide "psychic income” for its executives by providing 
them with the highest standard of transportation. This allows them to accomplish 
their duties with less effort and to spend more time with their families or in recrea- 
tional activities. The use of a Model 18 Beechcraft as an executive transport expands 
the capacity of corporation executives and at the same time reduces the loads placed 
upon their shoulders by providing them with comfortable and relaxing transportation. 
Having the highest standard of speed, the Beechcraft makes less difficult the task of 
coordinating far-flung activities and actually increases both the productive time and 
the recreational opportunities of its busy users by drastically reducing travel time. 


Write today — facts, figures, 
and demonstrations are 
available without obligation. 


THE WORLD IS SMALL 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
W I CH ITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 


